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THE WEEK. 


ee 


THE week has been almost abso- 
lutely devoid of events of political 
interest so far as domestic politics 
are concerned ; politicians, indeed, 
are to be found at present anywhere but in London, 
and the only places where they may be met with in 
any considerable numbers are the foreign baths. 
Yet there has been one interesting and important 
political utterance since we last wrote. This was at 
Dover on Saturday, when the Marquis of Salisbury 
was formally installed, with all the old pomp and 
ceremonial, in the historic office of Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. At the banquet at which the 
Prime Minister was entertained after the ceremony 
he made a brief speech that has attracted consider- 
able attention both at home and abroad. In the 
first place he remarked upon the strategical position 
of Dover, and declared that if ever England were to 
be involved in war again that war would, probably, 
be waged in the Straits of the Channel. This 
declaration has given offence in France, and the 
Figaro has resented it as implying the probability 
of a war between this country and our nearest 
neighbours. There is no need to say that this was 
not intended by Lord Salisbury ; though he might 
have acted more wisely if he had abstained from 
this particular tribute to the local importance of 
Dover. Subsequently the Prime Minister referred 
to Turkey and the Eastern Question generally in 
remarkable but somewhat ambiguous words, which 
have been widely discussed since. It is probable 
that he meant to emphasise the fact that Turkey 


- nothing to hope for in the future from English 
elp. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Ir did not appear from the Prime Minister's 
speech that the rumours of an understanding 
between Great Britain and Russia had any sub- 
stantial foundation, and we fear that the language 
of the Russian Press precludes the hope that such 
an understanding has been arrived at. But the 
changed views of the Tsar with regard to Turkey 
may happily be taken for granted, and it is not 
impossible that during his visit to this country he 
and Lord Salisbury may be able to arrive at some 
Joint understanding not unfavourable to the cause 
of peace. In the meantime the English Government 
will apparently pursue a policy of reserve; and, 
upon the whole, we think this the best policy, so 
long as there is no reunion of the European Powers. 
As we pointed out two weeks ago, Great Britain has 





been flouted by her Continental rivals, and has been 


prevented by their action from doing what she 
could for the oppressed Christians of Turkey. It is 
now time for the Continental Powers to try their 
hands—without the co-operation of England, which 
they profess so greatly to distrust and despise. But 
they must understand that England has her own 
policy, and will, in due time, pursue it. 





Our distinguished visitor from the Far East, Li 
Hung Chang, is to leave England to-day for America. 
During the past week he has made a tour in the 
provinces, in the course of which he has had some 
interesting experiences. On Saturday he visited 
Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden Castle, and the pub- 
lished accounts of the interview between the two 
eminent men furnish amusing and not insignificant 
reading. Li Hung Chang did not ask many ques- 
tions of his illustrious host, but those which he did 
ask were of a decidedly penetrating character. Even 
more amusing was an interview between Li and 
Lord Kelvin at Glasgow, when the great man of 
science was subjected to a very shrewd cross-ex- 
amination by his Chinese interlocutor. It is clear 
that Li Hung Chang has been greatly impressed by 
the practical side of the British character, and by 
the great industrial works he has visited during the 
past week ; but, so far as is known at present, his 
visit to this country has had no practical issue. 





Lorp RvusseELL oF KILLOWEN’'s address to the 
American Bar Association of Saratoga could not, 
of course, deal directly with the Venezuelan dispute. 
But its latter part is of considerable practical signifi- 
cance, in view not only of the eminence of the 
speaker and the circumstances of the meeting, but of 
the fact that his words may be taken as repre- 
senting the views of the leaders of both the great 
political parties of England. Its historical introduc- 
tion, too, is of considerable significance to those who 
follow the progress of the philosophy of law. It is one 
more sign of the reaction against the authority of 
Austin and of the victory of the strictly historical 
and inductive view over the Austinian analysis, and 
over the d priori theories fashionable on the Conti- 
nent and north of the Tweed. This part of the 
address was full of notable passages—of which the 
most notable were, perhaps, the references to the 
respective shares of England and America in 
developing international law as it now exists; the 
deprecation of a codification of that law—illustrated 
by an interesting Indian parallel; and the estimate 
of the comparative flexibility of the constitution of 
the United States. But this leads one to speculate 
whether Lord Russell has considered the recent 
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decision of the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Federal income-tax. 





But the latter part of the speech has a higher 
and more immediate practical interest. In it Lord 
Russell dealt with the problem of international 
arbitration, noting the steady growth of Parlia- 
mentary opinion and inter-Parliamentary action in 
support of it, and the practical effect of this growth 
on the policy of nations. The lack of sanctions, that 
familiar objection of the Austinian school, is partly 
supplied, as he points out, by the fear of war 
and of public opinion; and it is noticeable that 
of the three classes of cases which the Lord Chief 
Justice enumerated as suitable for arbitration 
the Venezuela dispute falls into one, if not into 
two. His statement that the time is not ripe 
for the constitution of a permanent tribunal of 
international arbitration has caused some natural 
disappointment, but its truth can hardly be ques- 
tioned seriously, considering the intensity of national 
antipathies in Europe; and it is not clear that the 
passage has direct reference to the American dispute. 
It may be noted, however, that he strongly advo- 
cated mediation in general—which may also have a 
significant application to the present crisis. And 
his eloquent description of the power of England 
and America to further the interests of peace 
throughout the world—the main desire of the 
masses, as well as their chief interest—taken in 
conjunction with the warmth of his reception, gives 
additional ground for hope that we may be on the 
eve of a permanent settlement of our difference 
with the great American Republic. 





THE announcement of the release of some of the 
dynamite prisoners was deferred until the close of 
the Session, but it has not been allowed to pass 
without a protest nevertheless. In this case, as in 
others, it is Sir Henry Howorth who comes forward, 
by the aid of the Times, as the candid friend of the 
Conservative Ministry. After a passing commen- 
dation of the Lords for modifying the “ predatory 
policy” of the Irish Land Act, he dismisses con- 
temptuously the plea that the prisoners were 
released on the ground of ill health—but have 
prisoners never before been released on that ground ? 
—and inclines to regard the Home Secretary's 
action as a recrudescence of the policy which 
led a Conservative Government to reopen the 
Maamtrasna inquiry after Lord Spencer had de- 
clined to do so, and thereby convinced Lord Spencer 
—and, probably, a good many other people—that 
the game of resistance to Home Rule was up. The 
protest is another interesting example of the dis- 
integration of Conservatism; but we do not know 
where—except in the world of things in themselves, 
or in comic opera—prisoners are supposed to “ ex- 
piate their crimes.” Even the varied talents of 
Sir Henry Howorth himself could hardly devise a 
means of correlating incommensurables, much less 
of reducing them to equilibrium. 


A MORE unfortunate result of the Home Secre- 
tary’s action—though it is one for which the 
Government assuredly cannot be held responsible 
—is supplied by the Belfast riots of Monday last. 
The Nationalists of the town must needs have an 
amnesty demonstration, and in spite of pressure 
to the contrary they persisted in carrying it out. 
Active police preparations were made for a disturb- 
ance, and, of course, a section of the Protestant 
population was ready to attack the processionists. 
Happily, the police arrangements were tolerably 
sufficient, but the rioting for a time was serious. 
There has been peace in Belfast for so long that 
this renewal of hostilities is disappointing; but we 
cannot condemn the processionists, A series of 






of securing that political quiescence which is the 
great aim of Conservative Governments. 





THE Report of the Royal Commission on Vac- 
cination, which has been published—apparently 
without official authority—in some of the news- 
papers, is not quite so serious as the first summary 
of its contents led us to believe, but is nevertheless 
of a very serious character. It is not correct to 
say that the Commissioners have abandoned com- 
pulsory vaccination. On the contrary, they state 
distinctly that they are not “ prepared to recommend 
that the State should cease to require vaccination, 
and trust entirely to a voluntary adoption of the 
practice.” But whilst they thus recognise as a 
question of principle all that the advocates of vac- 
cination have contended for, they have undoubtedly 
gone very far towards destroying the practical 
effect of their recognition of the value of vaccination 
by their attempts to reduce compulsion to a mere 
shadow. They wish to see all children vaccinated, 
knowing that there is, in their own words, “no 
practical alternative” to vaccination; but they 
desire at the same time to allow parents who have 
a rooted objection to vaccination to escape the 
penalties to which they have been hitherto exposed 
when disobeying the law on the subject. They 
accordingly recommend that no proceedings for 
failure to obey the law shall be taken against those 
who declare that such failure is due to their having 
conscientious objections to vaccination. This seems 
to us a very feeble proposal, and it is made all the 
feebler because of the strenuous way in which the 
Commissioners insist upon the value of vaccination 
as a preventative of small-pox, and their eager re- 
pudiation of the notion that they are willing to 
allow the practice of vaccination to fall into disuse. 
Sir Guyer Hunter and Mr. Hutchinson propose that 
the objecting parent shall be summoned before a 
magistrate and required to make a sworn deposition 
of his conscientious objections before finding a relief. 
This is not a very severe penalty, and it does not 
make the law ridiculous as the proposal of the Com- 
missioners undoubtedly does. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has summoned 
a conference of the Bishops of the English 
Church and of the foreign and colonial episcopalian 
churches in communion with it, to be held at 
Lambeth next July. "The conference will follow 
closely upon the lines of the Pan-Anglican Synod 
of some years back, and will undoubtedly be of 
an important and representative character. Among 
the questions which the Archbishop proposes for 
discussion, at next year's gathering are the critical 
study of Holy Scriptures, the organisation of the 
Anglican communion, the duties of the Church to 
the colonies, international arbitration, the office of 
the Church with respect to industrial problems, 
the relations of the Church to other churches, 
foreign missions, and the Book of Common Prayer. 


TuE National Co-operative Festival held this week 
at the Crystal Palace has been essentially a celebra- 
tion of the recent progress of productive co-operation, 
which until 1ecently has been the least satisfactory 
part of the co-operative movement, but now appears 
to have taken a fresh start under the auspices 0 
the Labour Association. A tenfold increase is 
reported since 1883, and an increase last year of 
thirty per cent. as compared with 1894. This is 
encouraging, and the movement, according to Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt's interesting address last Wednesday, 
aims both at utilising the skill and managing 
capacity to be found among the artisan class—who, 
after all, have supplied the majority of capitalist 
entrepreneurs in the past—and at doing something, 
however little, towards the solution of the old-age 
pension problem. If the movement can check the 





processions on both sides, strictly protected (at 
first) by the police, would probably be the best way 





mutual jealousies and the self-seeking individualism 
which have been the bane of productive co-operatio2 
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in the past—in other words, if it can show that an 
industrial democracy is capable of strict discipline— 
it will be of value in other departments of life 
beside co-operation. 


THe news of the arrival of the Fram off the 
Norwegian coast, which reached London on Thurs- 
day evening, is a great relief to everyone, and it 
must especially have lifted a burden of anxiety 
from the mind of the gallant leader of the expedi- 
tion, who is thus singularly enabled to rejoin his 
crew after a separation of seventeen eventful 
months. The wanderings of the Fram in this 
interval will be hardly of less interest than those 
of her captain. So far as we can at present see, 
the result goes to disprove Dr. Nansen’s original 
theory of a great northerly set from the region 
of the New Siberian Islands across the Polar 
basin, and to support the opinion held by 
Admiral Markham and other authorities that the 
drift which carried the ship as far as 84° 
N. arises entirely from the outfall of the great 
Siberian rivers, and that the current is rapidly 
dissipated as it falls into the deeper waters of the 
far North. When Nansen left his comrades on 
March 14th last year the Fram was moving slowly 
westward ; but it must soon have taken a southerly 
direction through Barents Sea, not getting as far 
west as Spitzbergen, and probably falling short even 
of Franz Josef Land. This does not necessarily 
mean that a steam vessel could not penetrate 
further on the course first planned, for it is pos- 
sible that Lieutenant Sverdrup had instructions to 
follow the current or to get home with his men 
and the precious collections as speedily as might 
be. All these and many other important points 
will now soon be resolved, and it must in any case 
be a matter for congratulation that the deadly 
traditions of the older Arctic exploration should in 
this instance have been so happily broken. 





A DEPLORABLE accident has marred the present 
yacht-racing season at Cowes. On Tuesday, whilst 
two races for yachts of different sizes were 
being sailed in breezy weather, a number of 
the yachts engaged in both races became clubbed 
together in a group. One of the smaller yachts, 
the Jsolde, in trying to get across the bows 
of one of her rivals, the Saint, actually got 
broadside on to the bows of the Meteor, 
the yacht of the German Emperor. The captain 
of the latter was unable to avoid a collision and 
crashed into the Isolde. At the same moment the 
immense boom of the Meteor swept the deck of 
the smaller boat, carrying nearly all her crew into 
the sea. The sailors were quickly rescued, but it 
was found that Baron von Zedtwitz, the owner of 
the Jsolde, and an enthusiastic yachtsman, had been 
killed on board his own boat by the fall of the 
boom. The disaster is one for which it is difficult 
to attribute blame to any person in particular. It 
has cast a deep gloom over the expiring yachting 
season in the Solent. 


Ir was announced on Friday 
morning that the Matabele chiefs 
in the Matoppo Hills had offered 
to surrender, but desired a few days’ grace in 
order to consult their followers. The consultation, 
we imagine, is hardly likely to be more than a 
matter of form. The rebels have been fighting as 
most wild animals fight their human hunters— 
mainly out of desperation. Their submission will 
relieve the country from the harassing guerilla 
Warfare which presents peculiar difficulties to 
trained European troops; and the experiences of 
the last few months will, it is to be hoped, teach 
‘8n everlasting lesson”—though not quite in Mr. 


ABROAD. 

















Rhodes’s sense of the term—to the colonists, no 
less than to the unhappy Matabele themselves. 
With the problems now before the Administration 
of the country we deal elsewhere. 








THE resignation of the Prussian Minister of War 
marks another stage in the long struggle between 
Court interference and Constitutional authority 
in the German Empire. General Bronsart von 
Schellendorf is relieved of his office ostensibly on the 
ground of ill health, but nobody believes this ex- 
planation, seeing that he was very well indeed when 
the session of the Reichstag ended, and has been 
recruiting his energies ever since on his Holstein 
estate. In fact, his retirement is unquestionably 
due to serious difficulties with the “ Military 
Cabinet,” the council of irresponsible advisers of 
the Emperor on army affairs. This, together 
with the “Civil Cabinet,” led by the redoubt- 
able Herr von Lucanns, and latterly with the 
“Naval Cabinet,” exercises an undue influence on 
him, particularly during his numerous journeys, 
and, of course, all three are wholly unrecognised 
by the Imperial Constitution. The exact reason of 
the rupture is obscure. In four specified cases, it is 
stated, important appointments have been made 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the War 
Minister; but the papers are also recalling his 
emphatic support of the proposed reform in the 
procedure of courts-martial in Prussia, which is 
strongly opposed by high military authority. These 
courts are now held in private : the proposed publicity 
had it existed last year—amongst other benefits— 
would have cleared up the Kotze scandal, and 
perhaps prevented some of the duels arising out of 
that melancholy business. Of course, it has been 
freely prophesied that Prince Hohenlohe would 
follow his subordinate; but, in view of the Tsar’s 
visit and the Cretan crisis, a change of Chancellors 
just now is unadvisable. But the Emperor has 
taken a distinct step towards despotism. He has 
been compared, not very appropriately, to Caligula. 
We shall soon have a historical parallel between the 
Military Cabinet and the freedmen of Claudius, 





THE engagement of the Prince of Naples to the 
Princess Héléne of Montenegro is a fortunate 
compromise between the claims of Catholic and 
Protestant royal houses—all the more fortunate 
inasmuch as it accords with the inclination of 
both the persons chiefly concerned. A Roman 
Catholic was impossible while the Prisoner of the 
Vatican maintains his voluntary imprisonment : 
a Protestant was equally impossible in view of 
the fact that the Italian people are still Roman 
Catholic. A member of the Eastern branch of 
the Christian Church was therefore the sole 
alternative. The time is past when dynastic 
alliances could have much effect on territorial 
limits. Still, it may be noted that Italy has 
certain historic claims on Albania, which will 
doubtless be reasserted when the time comes to 
divide the heritage of the Sultan, and that it 
may be desirable for her to have a friend! in 
the neighbourhood who is also a friend of the 
Tsar. A more immediate result, it is hoped, will 
be to facilitate negotiations with Menelek, whose 
ecclesiastical affinity with the Russian Oburch has 
been turned to political account by a certain section 
of Russian Jingoes. tidtsusoa saob 
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This appeared to be a partial confirmation of the 


hopes of French and Russian action, in conjunction 
with our own Government, for the settlement of 
the Cretan problem. But the forecast of such a 
solution, published last week by the Daily Chronicle, 
received formal contradiction on Wednesday; and 
though the contradiction need not be strictly true, 
the sarcastic references in the French press to the 
notorious unselfishness of English action in Egypt 
and Cyprus show how terribly we are hampered by 
the legacy of suspicion bequeathed to us by Lord 
Beaconsfield and augmented by a Jingoism now 
fortunately dead. However, other circumstances 
indicate that something may soon be done ; notably 
the line taken by the Standard, and passibly Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at Dover, though of the latter 
several interpretations are possible. The Turkish 
garrisons, too, are being withdrawn to the towns, 
which may be the first stage in a complete evacua- 
tion of the island. Zihni Pasha’s mission, mean- 
while, seems only another device on the part of the 
Porte to evade a settlement and defy the Powers, 
who, unfortunately, are only too ready to be defied 
by the Sultan. 





Tue French Departmental Councils, which are 
now in session, are chiefly occupied with the details 
of local finance. The Government, however, accord- 
ing to custom, has invited them to express their 
views on its proposals for the reform of direct taxa- 
tion. Their scheme, as will be remembered, includes 
two measures which have excited much hostile criti- 
cism—the progressive “ habitation tax "—which is 
a sumptuary law thinly disguised, and, as is the 
way with most such devices, falls most severely 
on the struggling upper middle classes—and the 
tax on income derived from shares and _ stocks, 
including Rentes, which looks like a breach of faith 
with the creditors of the State. The opinions ex- 
pressed, however, seemed so likely to be adverse 
that the Government through its Premier, who is 
chairman of the council of his own department, has 
made haste to declare in the opening address that 
the latter tax is of no importance. Presumably, 
therefore, it is to be dropped—a step which will 
infuriate the Radicals and put the Moderates at 
their ease. But the distressed agriculturist is still 
to be relieved somehow at the expense of the 
rentier and the bourgeois, though, as the country 
will have neither M. Bourgeois’s tax on total net 
income nor M. Cochery's tax on part of it, it is not 
easy to see where the relief is to be found. 









THE proposal of the Orleans Railway Company 
to extend its line to a new station on the 
Quai d'Orsay—on the site of the Cour des 
Comptes, that picturesque creeper-clad ruin which 
is almost the sole memorial left in Paris of the 
days of the Commune—descerves to be welcomed 





not only in the interest of overcrowded Paris but 
of travellers of all nations as well. At present, 
with that curious disregard of public convenience 
which was almost universal in the early days of 
railways, and still prevails in French rural districts, 
and we believe in Russia, only one of the great 
Paris stations—that of St. Lazare—is_ really 
well placed and easily accessible. Consequently 
the districts served by the Western line have 
greatly prospered, while the rest of the Paris 
suburbs have not. The little line to Sceaux has 
done something to open up its own district, but the 
extension of the Orleans line to a point so accessible 
as the Quai d'Orsay will, it is to be hoped, stimulate 
the P.L.M. to do likewise. At present these two 
lines, which between them lead to the greatest 
number of interesting places, are the worst provided 
in respect of terminal facilities. The new line is to 


will be covered, with side-lights from the Seine. It 


will not, therefore, involve any disfigurement of 
Paris. If the Orleans Company will only also 
provide a terminal hotel, with more comprehension 
of its opportunities than is shown by the otherwise 
excellent establishment at St. Lazare station, it will 
do a real service to the capital as well as to its own 
traffic. 


THe Grand Duchy of Finland, which was 
threatened under the late Tsar with the loss of its 
liberties, in defiance of his promises and in defer- 
ence to the aims of the fanatics of unification of 
the Russian Empire, has received some of them 
back from his son. The Finnish Senate recovers 
the power of appointing and dismissing officials 
and of dealing with the Budget of the Grand Duchy, 
the control of education, and certain other powers 
relating to the judicial system and to finance. We 
do not know whether these latter include the power 
of putting into force the new penal code, which was 
suspended just as it was about to come into opera- 
tion five years ago; and apparently the postal 
administration still remains under Russian control. 
Still, the action of the Tsar, so far as it goes, is 
matter of congratulation, and will tend to revive 
the hopes freely expressed at the commencement of 
his reign and rudely dispelled by his famous speech 
to the Zemstvos. 


THe Governor-General's speech at the opening of 
the Canadian Parliament indicates an immediate 
settlement of the Manitoba Schools Question. This 
will fulfil the promise made by the present Premier 
before the General Election. The terms of settle- 
ment are not yet announced officially, but it is 
reported that the public schools will remain as they 
are, except that special arrangements will be made 
for denominational religious instruction—we sup- 
pose by persons authorised by the various religious 
bodies—at certain hours of theday. This separation 
of the functions of the State and the Churches in 
education is, as we have often said, the Liberal 
ideal ; and it was one of the alternatives offered by 
the representatives of Manitoba to the late Govern- 
ment of the Dominion at the last conference on the 
subject early in the present year. We hardly 
expect it to meet the views of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, who have for years past made the most 
of a grievance which, to the ordinary Protestant 
spectator, seems microscopic. But, at least, it meets 
the views of the Manitoba Government and the vast 
majority of the Canadian people. 


AFTER all the talk about “ Art for 
Art's Sake” which we have heard 
from French art evitics and their 
English sympathisers, it is refreshing to find the 
contrary view very forcibly put as regards the art 
of the novelist, by a novelist who now writes “ with 
a purpose ”’—Mr. Grant Allen to wit. In the current 
number of the North American Review Mv. Allen 
tells us that a novel without a purpose is an “ in- 
artistic and jejune gaud,” tolerated to some extent in 
the present century, but certain to be contemptuously 
rejected by the next ; and that while mankind in its 
infancy likes a story for its own sake—as in the 
case of the “ Iliad "—mankind as it advances prefers 
that the story shall not be a mere story, but have 
some substance in the shape of an ethical, patriotic, 
or religious theme—as is the case with the Greek 
tragedies, with the Aineid, with the epics of Dante 
and Milton. So the English fiction of the eighteenth 
century is hardly known outside of England; the 
great French fiction of the period, like “ Candide 4 
and the “ Nouvelle Heloise,” had “a purpose,” and 
so are known everywhere (but are tkey read’). 
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reaction (a reaction corresponding to that which in 
the political world followed the battle of Waterloo); 
but the “novel with a purpose” starts again with 
Charlotte Bronté (the Celtic prophetess of a revolt), 
goes on with George Eliot (who, however, is often 
reactionary) and George Meredith; and the interest 
shown in works like those of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
in “The Yellow Aster,” and the whole class of 
problem novels, whether their artistic merit is high 
or not, indicates the set of public taste. And, of 
course on a different plane, there are Ibsen and 
Tolstoi. 





Mr. GRANT ALLEN has, of course, to face two 
awkward groups of contradictory instances — the 
romances of writers like Stevenson, Rider Haggard, 
and Stanley Weyman, and the whole mass of dialect 
novels, from Louisiana to Galloway and Thrums, 
The first group he disposes of as, for the most part, 
food for the young (Stevenson, however, being in 
various ways an exception); the second, he holds, 
are partly educational—they make us realise how 
out-of-the-way people live: some are “ quasi-pur- 
posive”’; they interpret the “ clash of races,” as does 
also Mr. Kipling; or they are part of the “ revolt of 
race,” which is so conspicuous all over Europe from 
Bohemia to Ireland—and partly they deal with 
the same ethical problems as the literature of better 
known scenes. Toa great many people, we believe, 
the local colour is the primary attraction in this class 
of novels. If they have other merits, so much the 
better ; but the first reason for reading a dialect novel 
is that it gratifies curiosity, and takes one completely 
away from the commonplaces of home. But Mr. 
Allen appears to us to confound two different 
things—“ novels with a purpose” and novels with 
ethical elements or ethical problems in them. Now, 
art alone everywhere appeals only to the few, and 
just as the mass of visitors at an East End picture 
exhibition prefer a picture with a story in it to the 
most admirable representation of flowers or dead 
game, so readers prefer a story which stirs their 
emotions by its ethical and religious associations to 
one which does not. But Mr. Grant Allen's concep- 
tion of “novels with a purpose” is wide enough to 
include “ Esther Waters” and “Madame Bovary,” 
whose authors are prophets of the opposite school 
—not to speak of the Greek dramatists. ‘ Novels 
with a purpose” have generally been understood to 
be novels in which the purpose spoilt the story—as 
it does in “ Robert Elsmere,” for instance, and in 
“didactic” fiction, from the Sunday School upward. 
The essential thing, surely, for artistic ends, is that 
the purpose should not be definitely formulated 
or even quite clearly definable. It ought to be a 
vague background. 


PROBABLY the Science of Comparative Politics 
has not progressed very much since the first publi- 
cation of Professor Freeman's Lectures beariog that 
title thirteen years ago. It has been talked about, 
of course, and the idea has become commonplace, 
and an ingenious Cambridge lecturer has gone to 
the length of marshalling all the essential facts 
known about the institutions of Greece in a form 
suitable for the operations of the comparative 
sociologist when he comes by. But he has not 
come yet. Another cause specially championed 
by Freeman—the Unity of History—has mean- 
while tended to fall rather into the background, 
through the increase of specialised research. For 
these reasons we welcome cordially a second 
edition of the volume containing both works which 
Messrs, Macmillan & Co. have just published. No 
historical treatises are better calculated to open up the 
Philosophie aspects of ancient history to the student 
Who already knows something about its facts, or to 
Sive points of view and ideas to workers in a subject 





cannot be seen for the trees, insomuch that according 
to Schopenhauer it must for ever defy scientific 
treatment altogether. The wonder is that a second 
edition of the volume has never been called for 
before. But when shall we see the completion cf 
that “ History of Federal Government,” of which the 
subject lay so near to Freeman's heart ? 


THE Most Rev. Patrick Daggan, 
D.D., Bishop of Clonfert, had been 
for some forty years one of the 
most prominent Nationalists among the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, but had been driven 
from active politics by the overthrow of Mr. 
Parnell, for whom he was believed to entertain a 
strong sympathy.—Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Ross, RE., 
C.M.G., had done admirable work in solving the 
great problems of Egyptian irrigation.—Professor 
J. D. Whitney, of Yale, editor of the great “ Century 
Dictionary,” was known to scholars as a learned 
Orientalist, and as a somewhat daring and heterodox 
philologist.—Professor A. H. Green, F.R.S., Professcr 
of Geology in the University of Oxford, had written 
various standard works on his special scienc>,—M, 
Joseph Delbceuf, formerly Professor of Greek and 
Latin at Liege, was a Belgian scholar of some distine- 
tion who had done good work both in classical philo- 
logy and on the physical side of psychology.—Miss 
Mary Abigail Dodge, in literature Gail Hamilton, 
had been for nearly forty years among the best 
known of the women writers of America. She was 
an active champion of her sex, and had done good 
work as a writer for children, and otherwise. 


OBITUARY. 








THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





HE South African Committee has been ap- 
pointed, has chosen its chairman, and has 
disappeared automatically with the prorogation. 
Six months must elapse before it is reappointed 
and gets to work. Many months more will be 
necessary for its inquiry into the whole adminis- 
tration of the Chartered Company, involving not 
merely the circumstances of the raid—especially the 
Stock Exchange aspect of the raid—but the Com- 
pany’s finance, and its treatment both of whites 
and blacks within its territory. If, as is very 
probable, legislation is required to carry out the 
Committee’s recommendations, the Imperial Par- 
liament cannot be expected to apply its remedy for 
the troubles of Rhodesia until the very end of next 
session. In the meantime, events in South Africa 
will take their course, whether we like it or no, and 
it is abundantly clear that they will require constant 
watchfulness, though we should hope but infrequent 
intervention, from Downing Street. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, if he is wise, will be ever on the alert, but 
less constantly en évidence. We have no sympathy 
with such attacks as that which Mr. Maclean has 
made upon the Cylonial Secretary. By wailing 
until the session was over and publishing his criti- 
cism in his own newspaper, the member for Cardiff 
secured wide publicity without the danger of reply. 
It may be, and indeed is, perfectly true that Mr. 
Chamberlain has been out-manceuvred by President 
Kruger, and to some extent his failure is due to the 
faults of character which he so often showed in 
home politics before he turned his attention to the 
colonies. Ile has no power to grasp conditions to 
which he is unaccustomed, and he made similar 
mistakes in diagnosing the Cape to those which he 
made in diaguosing Ireland. But it is only fair to 
admit that he was heavily handicapped, as the re- 
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which the blunders of the South African Imperialists 
had given to President Kruger. He might have 
succeeded better if he had said less, but he could 
easily have made things worse if he had done more. 
We have every reason to believe that in the general 
lines of his future policy he has behind him the 
reasoned opinion of this country. 

There are three centres of interest in South Africa, 
Pretoria, Cape Town, and Buluwayo. Johannesburg 
has been satiated with political excitement; it is now 
anxious to be remembered only for “ record yields.” 
The restrictions on the sale of liquor, and the 
sufferings caused among the natives by the rinder- 
pest, give the mine-owners well-founded hopes of 
cheaper and more efficient labour. Even the much- 
abused Netherlands Railway Company are bestirring 
themselves to give further facilities, by the making 
of branch lines, for the working of the deep-levels, 
and there is some expectation that before next year 
both the cost of dynamite and the cost of the 
cyanide process may be very materially decreased. 
The discovery of abuses in the judicial and civil service 
may lead the way to necessary administrative reforms. 
The school question has already been dealt with. 
Thus the more irritating of the Uitlanders’ griev- 
ances, other than those arising from their exclusion 
from political power, seem likely to be removed, and 
the owners of the almost inexhaustible Banket Reef 
may pursue their profitable industry in peace. The 
note of alarm is, however, sounded from two quarters. 
The Weekly Sun has published a vague story about 
some illegal treaty, which seems to have been in- 
vented or repeated by a person imperfectly informed 
about existing treaties. It is not a breach of the 
Convention of London for the Government of Pretoria 

o enter into a treaty with a foreign Power. Sucha 
treaty has long existed with Portugal. The Con- 
vention of London merely requires that the treaty 
should be submitted to England after it has been 
made, when England can either disapprove or say 
nothing. It is scarcely likely that President Kruger 
will be so foolish as to make a treaty hostile to our 
interests, even if his intentions be much more hostile 
than we take them to be; and though Mr. J. B. 
Robinson is an interested witness, we see no reason to 
doubt the general accuracy of his statements as to the 
peace which reigns at Pretoria. The reports of Boer 
armaments which reach us through the Times and 
the Daily Mail are perhaps at first sight more 
alarming. But is it very strange that, after the 
events of last Christmas, the Boers should take 
steps to defend their capital against a possible 
invader? Forts round Pretoria are the natural 
consequence of the abortive raid. They may distress 
those enthusiasts who believe that the Transvaal is 
soon—in spite of all that has happened—to become 
part of the British Empire, but they will not disconcert 
those who look as we do to the more attainable ideal 
of an independent Republic, well governed internally, 
and living in amity with the rest of Afrikander- 
land. On the contrary, the Boer Government is 
much more likely to feel strong enough to trust the 
people of Johannesburg with further rights, and to 
enter into cordial treaties with Cape Colony, when 
Pretoria has been rendered secure against invasion. 

In Cape Town there is also alarm, but it is 
a healthy alarm. The defencelessness of what would 
in time of war be our principal coaling station on 
the road to India has long been known to experts, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the Cape 
Parliament is alive to the danger. Mr. Hofmeyr, 
as we know, is not in the least philo-German, and, 
indeed, the Dutch farmers of the colony have 
retained, at least in theory, the primitive system 
of universal service for national defence, which has 


the Channel Islands. The Cape Parliament seems 
now determined that these rudimentary reserves 
shall be made efficient, and that they shall be 
supplemented by other forces on the Australian 
model under British officers. This is a very satis- 
factory indication of the trend of opinion among the 
Cape Colonists. It marks a certain unity of feeling 
and common determination to maintain the British 
connection which might scarcely have been ex- 
pected so soon after the Jameson raid. Possibly 
Mr. Rhodes’s successors may be more effective 
Imperialists than Mr. Rhodes, just because they 
tulk less about the flag and are less suspected of 
aggression. It is not less important to learn that 
the defensive measures against the rinderpest seem 
to be proceeding rapidly, for the rinderpest is a 
much more immediate foe than the Kaiser, and one 
feared to think what might be the consequences if, 
with the approach of summer, it came to destroy 
the flocks and herds of the colony. 

Meanwhile in Rhodesia the forces of the Com- 
pany, assisted by considerable detachments of 
hussars and mounted infantry, are still fully occu- 
pied. The Matabele must be getting short both 
of food and ammunition, and Mr. Rhodes has 
prudently attempted to square the outlaws of the 
Matoppos as he once promised to square the Mahdi. 
Some of the natives had replied, with the striking 
rhetoric which the Zulu shares with the Red Indian: 
“We offered to come to terms yesterday ; but yester- 
day is not to-day. If the whites are tired of fighting, 
we are not.” But Friday morning’s news gives 
hope that before the hot weather comes there will be 
no organised bodies of Matabele in arms south of the 
Shangani river. In that case the difficulty will be 
to feed both whites and blacks until next year’s 
mealies come in. Transport is increasingly difficult 
as the rainy season approaches. The railway con- 
tractors are doing their best, but it is scarcely likely 
that their trains will be working more than 100 
miles north of Mafeking before October. It is 
no light task to traverse the 400 miles or so 
beyond with teams of mules or donkeys. Thus 
a great deal of suffering is inevitable, even if there 
be little more serious fighting—and that is not 
certain. Mr. Rhodes and his friends have all their 
work cut out for them, and President Kruger need 
not be alarmed at their possibilities of offence. They 
will have to begin the work of colonisation all over 
again. They have a fine ranch country, but no 
cattle. They have many mining claims, but few 
mines. The majority of the white workmen have 
fled to the south, and yet there is not enough to 
feed those who remain. The Chartered Company 
has paid dearly for the laxity of administration—if 
it was no worse—which brought about the Matabele 
revolt. It is inconceivable that the native settle- 
ment to be made now will be so ill-considered as 
the last. But it is still a long way from the Cape 
to Cairo. 








MR. BRYAN’S PROSPECTS. 





URING the past week, if we are to place 
implicit belief in the telegrams from New 
York, any hopes that Mr. Bryan may have had of 
making an impression in the East have been entirely 
dispelled. His speech at Madison Square Garden 
on Wednesday week was a woful failure, which gave 
the death-blow to the expectations entertained of 
that personal “magnetism” which Presidential 
candidates have hitherto been wont to exercise 
chiefly from the safe distance of their rural re- 
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lives”? prepared by their 


ingenious managers. 
He attracted the Democracy of the Kast by no 
flowers of rhetoric: his speech was moderate, and 
its moderation was in its favour, but it was also 


hopelessly dull. Dull as it was, however—a 
laboured professorial discourse on “free silver,’ 
written to convince an audience that did not care to 
listen and probably could not have followed if it 
had—it met with a full refutation before a larger 
and far more enthusiastic meeting in the same place 
on Tuesday last. Even before that meeting Mr. 
Bryan and his managers—among whom, it seems, 
must be numbered Mrs. Bryan—had determined to 
conduct the campaign from Chicago, and rest their 
hopes entirely on a rally of the West to the “ Popo- 
cratic ”’ cause. 

The telegrams from New York may be correct in 
their forecast, but it is impossible not to receive them 
with a certain degree of suspicion. New York is 
not the Union; indeed, from the time when Mayor 
Fernando Wood suggested that it might become a free 
city after the fashion of Hamburg, it has often been 
described as hardly American at all, and its best 
instructed journalists are wholly out of touch with 
Western opinion and Western life. Its financial 
interests, too, tend rather to colour its news. More- 
over, the telegrams undertake to prove a little too 
much. Mr. Bryan could hardly have carried New 
York State in any case, for the rural districts are 
stronger than the city, and are in the possession of 
the Republicans, and the city is obviously the 
headquarters of gold; and under the conditions 
of the election it is useless to carry part of 
a State unless you thereby secure the whole. 
Still less could he have carried any other Eastern 
State, unless, indeed, New Jersey had reverted 
to her bygone Democratic allegiance, or Maine 
had treated Mr. Sewall as her favourite son. 
But he might have captured the managers of the 
Democratic machine—Senator Hill and the Tammany 
Sachems are known to have hesitated—and that 
would have been a very serious matter for the 
future of America as well as of the Democratic 
party, and would undoubtedly have reacted on the 
doubtful States in the West. As it is, however, 
he is sent westward again. The East is solid for 
McKinley—or, at least, for “honest money”; the 
South, with the very doubtful exception of Alabama 
—which is partly industrial—and possibly of West 
Virginia, is equally solid for the “ free silver’ which 
is supposed to be the panacea for distressed agri- 
culture. The silver-producing States may be set 
down to Mr. Bryan’s credit, though there are doubts 
about one or two of them. The battle will have to 
be fought in one or two border States—in Maryland, 
in Kentucky, and Tennessee, perhaps, though this 
seems doubtful, in Missouri, and in the great agri- 
cultural States of the West. 

It is these States that are at present almost 
wholly unknown quantities to the English public. 
We are assured, on the authority of “ men who have 
been there,” that the feeling in favour of “free 
silver”? is unanimous, and that it is complicated 
with anti-English traditions. We know that the popu- 
lation—having bought land with borrowed money, 
and also borrowed the capital to till it with—suffers 
acutely from the necessity of having to pay high 
interest, while in some cases—as in parts of [llinois— 
the rack-renting landlord takes the place of the mort- 
gagee. We know, too, that in Illinois and Indiana, 
in particular, there was a considerable feeling among 
the Republican party in favour of an ambiguous 
platform at St. Louis. But we know next to 
nothing of the details of local politics, and very 
little of the real strength of the Silverite feeling. 
It is a curious illustration of English ignorance of 








the West that two great London dailies have this 
week reported for the first time the existence of a 
Silverite manual, which has sold in America by the 
hundred thousand. Still, the West is for the most 
part strongly Republican, and it is probable that the 
claims of party—with bimetallism of some kind as 
a comforting ideal in the far future—will outweigh 
the claims of free silver with the great mass of 
the Republican voters. Moreover, the impending 
Gold Democratic Convention at Indianapolis will 
probably still further disintegrate the Democratic 
machine. 

The action of that Convention, however, may 
conceivably produce a result which will be most un- 
desirable and dangerous. The latest reports indicate 
that it will endorse McKinley ; but, supposing a Gold 
Democrat nominated, his election under present 
conditions is quite inconceivable; yet it is just 
possible that he might carry nine States at most, 
including New York, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
and Missouri, with 122 electoral votes. Supposing, 
then, that the Silverites carried the South minus 
Alabama, and also the mining States, they would 
have ninety-six electoral votes, and Mr. McKinley 
would be left with 229—that is, only five more 
than an absolute majority. The Silverite 
conquest, therefore, of any one of the larger 
Western States—say, of Illinois with its twenty- 
four votes, or Indiana with its fifteen—would 
leave no candidate with an absolute majority, 
and so, according to the Constitution, the election 
would fall to the House of Representatives, where 
each State counts for one vote. What would happen 
then it is impossible to say; but the Silverite States 
would count for far more than they deserve. True, 
an absolute majority would be requisite; but the 
result might be a deadlock or a deal. We do not 
think this development is likely; the danger is of 
another kind. The probabilities point in favour of 
a Republican success. But we do not yet know how 
far individual Republican Congressmen may go 
in the way of concessions to the Silverites or to 
a more moderate form of bimetallism; and it is 
with Congress, not with the President, that legisla- 
tion rests after all, But the Republican party is 
being more and more forced against its will into 
virtual monometallism. Moreover, we have con- 
fidence in the justice and the imtelligenc> of the 
American nation as a whole. There is a good deal 
of truth in Rousseau’s famous saying: ‘‘ The general 
will is always sound, but the judgment which guides 
it is not always enlightened.” If the discussion 
going on does not enlighten it, then indeed it will be 
time to despair of “government by discussion” and 
of democracy at large. 








THE VACCINATION COMMISSION’S REPORT. 





OWEVER much opinions may differ as to the 
views of the Vaccination Commission, on one 

point at least there will be general agreement, and 
that is that the inexplicable dilatoriness of the 
Commissioners has tended to weary the public 
patience and to shake public confidence in their 
long-delayed report. The result, however, at which 
they have arrived after seven years’ deliberation, 
though not quite free from the weakness of a 
compromise, has been reached with something 
approaching unanimity at last. The moderation 
which it exhibits will be a passport to general 
favour, and everyone will be ready to acknow- 
ledge the extreme difficulty of deciding on 
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the question and the authority with which the 
Commissioners speak. The preliminary questions 
submitted to them they answer in no doubtful 
tones. They are clearly of opinion that vaccination 
“has a marked effect” in diminishing small-pox. 
They are convinced that no other preventive system 
yet discovered could be relied upon efficiently to 
take its place. They pronounce the incidental 
dangers arising from vaccination to be, though real, 
yet insignificant in relation to the extent of vac- 
cination done. They take it as deliberately estab- 
lished that vaccination is necessary and desirable, 
and that the State ought to require it and to enforce 
it if it can. 

So far, we think, it may be assumed that, with 
the exception of one or two extremists, the Commis- 
sioners are practically agreed, and the public will 
welcome this authoritative confirmation of a belief 
which, ever since full statistics were available, has 
been so stronglysanctioned by mankind. The medical 
evidence is indeed so overwhelming that it is difficult 
for any man who approaches the subject without a 
strong prejudice against inoculation to doubt that 
the universal spread of vaccination and the universal 
decrease in small-pox, in an age when other con- 
tagious diseases are positively increasing, stand to 
each other in the relation of cause and effect. The 
recent terrible experience of Gloucester affords a 
lesson which only the most bigoted can overlook. 
When one finds a list of 277 deaths from small-pox 
within a period of three months, in a city where, 
before the outbreak, very few children under the age of 
ten had been vaccinated at all, it seems impossible to 
resist the conclusion that the neglect of vaccination in 
Gloucester contributed, at any rate, to the disease. We 
readily admit that on the medical question there are 
objections to be answered and improvements to be 
made. So long as it is impossible to ensure that the 
vaccine shall be in every case absolutely pure there 
will always be a certain possibility of risk, and a 
certain, if insufficient, ground for the popular horror 
of infection. And, moreover, it is true that the 
medical arrangements might be much better than 
they are. It would, no doubt, be better, as the 
Commissioners suggest, that a supply of calf-lymph 
should be within the reach of every vaccinator, 
although we think that there may be considerable 
difficulty in carrying this recommendation out. It 
would, no doubt, be better that the vaccination 
of children should take place at home, instead 
of the parent having to take the child to a vac- 
cination station, that only qualified medical men 
should be entitled, if they do the work, to receive 
the public vaccinator’s fee, and that the age within 
which vaccination is obligatory should be extended 
from three months to six. Our principle should be 
to make it as easy as possible for people to get 
vaccinated, and as hard as possible for them to 
decline. So far as the Commissioners have altera- 
tions to suggest in the regulations made upon these 
subjects, their recommendations will be cordially 
welcomed in the interests both of science and of 
common-sense. 

But it is when they come to the question of 
policy that the real difficulty of the Commissioners 
appears. And it is here that the opponents of 
vaccination will be able to claim a substantial 

triumph, for the upshot of this long inquiry is that 
the Commissioners recommend that the penalties 
for non-vaccination should in future no longer be 
enforced. We confess that in some respects this 
seems to us a rather impotent conclusion. If it 
is true, as the Commissioners assert, that the 
medical value of vaccination is established ; if it is 
true that no efficient substitute for it exists, and 
that the dangers incurred are relatively insignificant ; 


if it is true that it is the duty of every man both 
towards himself and towards his neighbours to have 
his children not only vaccinated in infancy but also 
revaccinated before they are twelve years old, then 
it does seem something of a paradox to wind up with 
the recommendation that the penalties for enforcing 
all these objects should be forthwith swept away. 
We cannot altogether resist the inference that this 
conclusion is due more to compromise than to con- 
viction, and the Commissioners themselves are alive 
to the fact that many people will regard it as a 
“retrograde step.’’ But, for all that, the reasons 
which they give for their decision are not without 
considerable weight. The ultimate object of the 
law, they argue, is not to punish foolish parents, 
but to secure the vaccination of the people. “If 
it can be shown that the penalties in force 
create so active and powerful an opposition 
as to defeat the object of the law, then 
it would be better to forego compulsion, and to 
endeavour to secure the spread of vaccination by 
more lenient means. If a law less severe, or 
administered with less stringency, would better 
secure this end, that seems to us conclusive in its 
favour.’ The weakness of this decision is that it 
rests on an unproved assumption. The relaxation of 
the law may only stimulate its opponents, and may 
not conciliate them as the Commissioners hope. 
The advantage of the decision, on the other hand, 
is that it gives relief to a large number of parents 
who are moved by thoroughly honest, though, as 
we think, by mistaken convictions, and that it 
terminates a state of friction which had in certain 
places become so acute as to bring the law into 
contempt. We think, however, that the Com- 
missioners might have gone further than they have 
gone in rendering escape from vaccination difficult. 
It is essential that negligent parents should not leave 
their children unvaccinated merely for want of taking 
the trouble to have the operation performed. It is 
essential that every obstacle that formalities can 
reasonably raise should be placed in the way of the 
parent who desires to break the law. For this 
reason, if the penalties are to be abolished, we think 
that Sir Guyer Hunter and Mr. Hutchinson are 
right in insisting on bringing the recalcitrant parent 
before a magistrate to testify to his objections, 
instead of being satisfied, as the majority of Com- 
missioners would be, with a more informal declara- 
tion somewhere else. On the whole, it was perhaps 
inevitable that on so difficult a question the Com- 
mission should take a somewhat hesitating course. 
We earnestly hope that their moderation will be 
justified, and that the lenient policy which they 
recommend may make a thousand converts for every 
hundred that compulsion lost. 








THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 





“TP\HE danger of the Russian power was 4 

phantom; the necessity of upholding the 
Mabomedan rule in Europe is an absurdity, Our 
love for civilisation, when we subject the Greeks and 
Christians to the Turks, is a sham.”’ Thus did John 
Bright rebuke the war party of his time; and his 
language, not less courageous than eloquent, which 
then provoked the most violent indignation and led 
to his being burnt in effigy by his constituents, 
will be recalled in a very different spirit to-day by 
those who have read with satisfaction the description 
of the Ottoman system as a “gangrene”’ by the 
Tory Premier, who, more than any other living man, 
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is responsible for its protracted existence. Nor are 
all the other memories provoked by a reference to 
the Crimean War more agreeable than is the review 
of the policy that prompted it. To this day one 
shudders at the recollection“of the unpreparedness 
in which the authorities embarked upon the contest, 
and of the incapacity with which it was to so large 
an extent conducted; of the foreign mercenaries 
employed to supplement our forces ; of the confusion 
that reigned throughout the medical service, until 
Florence Nightingale brought order out of chaos at 
Scutari, and rendered humane and skilful service to 
the combatants that will ever live embalmed in the 
grateful recollections of all maukind. 

Not in England alone was the gallantry of our 
troops under these hard conditions watched with 
sympatky and admiration. Throughout the British 
dominions spontaneous expression was given to the 
indignation provoked especially by the insuflicient 
provision made for the sick and wounded. The 
Times raised and distributed a fund exceeding 
£25,000. Another organisation administered more 
than £100,000 in aid of the wives and families of 
men ordered on service; but the noblest demonstra- 
tion of a people’s benevolence was reserved for 
the Patriotic Fund raised under the authority of 
a Royal Commission, dated the 7th of October, 
1854, for “the succouring of those widows and 
orphans who by the loss of their husbands and 
parents were unable to maintain or support them- 
selves.”” The contributions to this fund ultimately 
reached a million and a half, and from it weekly 
allowances augmented in amount with the increas- 
ing age or special necessities of the recipients 
have been paid to all widows who had married 
before the end of 1857, and whose husbands lost 
their lives “in or by wounds contracted in the 
Russian War.” Of these widows the number still 
surviving and enjoying the benefit of the fund 
exceeds 1,200, but, of course, is diminishing at a 
pace accelerated each year. For the maintenance 
and education of the orphans schools were built at 
Wandsworth—one for boys, subsequently abandoned, 
and one for girls, still known as the Royal Victoria 
Asylum, A fund, calculated on an estimate of the 
relative proportion of Roman Catholic to Protestant 
soldiers and sailors, was set apart for the education 
of children of the former faith in convents and like 
institutions. The benefits devised for children were 
to terminate in the case of boys on their attaining 
the age of fourteen; girls were to be retained for 
two years longer. 

Thus in 1866 the number of those who had been 
rendered orphans by the Crimean War had greatly 
diminished, and hence by the’Act of that year Parlia- 
ment provided for the extension of the benefits in 
the first place to children of those who lost their 
lives in battle in any other war, and in the second 
place to the children of other soldiers, seamen, and 
marines who might lose their lives in the service of 
the Crown. Thus the scope of the fund was freely 
extended so far as the orphan children were con- 
cerned, though the restriction was continued in the 
case of widows to those whose husbands had lost 
their lives from injuries sustained during the Crimean 
War. Parliament, however, intervened again in 1881. 
At that time it was admitted that the management 
of the fund had been wasteful and inefficient, and 
for a time the winding-up of the Commission was 
contemplated. In the meantime, however, im- 
potent additions had been made to the responsi- 

ilities of the Commissioners, by the confiding to 
them of the responsibility of administering certain 
other gifts and subscribed funds on conditions de- 
fined in their several trusts. Thus it came about 
that, instead of their duties being terminated, 








they were perpetuated by the Act of 1886, 
which provided for the issue of a Supplementary 
Commission enacting that the surpluses of the 
various funds were to be applied for the benefit of 
widows and children of officers and men of her 
Majesty’s military and naval forces, and the Com- 
missioners were further constituted the body on 
whom was to devolve the duty of from time to time 
soliciting and receiving contributions from the public 
for such purposes. This last-named direction was 
promptly acted upon when, in June, 1893, H.M.S. 
Victoria capsized under circumstances that will be 
fresh in the memory of our readers. An instant 
appeal was made by the president of the Commission 
to the Lord Mayor, and with like celerity a fund 
was opened at the Mansion House to which £67,000 
was subscribed, while to a local fund started at 
Portsmouth nearly £6,000 was contributed. 

The administration and financial position of the 
several funds controlled by the Commissioners was 
the subject of an inquiry confided to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in February, 
1895. The Committee was further directed to in- 
clude in their investigation “such other funds as 
may be administered by other bodies or persons for 
the relief of widows, orphans, and dependent rela- 
tives of soldiers, sailors,and marines.” The sittings 
of the Committee were interrupted by the dissolution 
of Parliament, but not before there had been 
received a compact body of evidence respecting 
all funds of this description given by responsible 
persons charged with their administration. The 
task was resumed by another Committee, ap- 
pointed early in the new Parliament, and presided 
over by the same chairman. Upon this second 
Committee devolved the business of receiving the 
evidence of those who regarded with disfavour 
the policy and methods of administration followed 
by the Commissioners. They were charged with 
having withheld assistance from widows who 
were entitled to receive it, though it would 
appear that only one such case was established 
before the Committee. They were said to have 
been tardy and parsimonious ; to have been wanting 
in sympathy and personal touch; to have nursed 
and hoarded their funds instead of personaily dis- 
tributing them according to the generous intentions 
of the donors. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out that the funds were intended for those only 
who were unable to support themselves ; that they 
were available for the necessitous and deserving to 
aid them in industry; and that by the prudent and 
efficient management of the Commissioners it had 
been possible to augment the allowances to re- 
cipients as growing age increased their needs, and 
to accumulate a surplus by which the benefits might 
be more widely extended under a Supplementary 
Commission, which had been twice applied for, but 
the issue of which had been deferred pending the 
inquiry and report of the Select Committee. 

The Report, adopted unanimously, appears to 
have been a compromise between these contending 
views and opinions. A surplus amounting to 
£107,000 admittedly remains available after provid- 
ing for the obligations incurred in pensions and 
allowances from the Crimean, Captain, Eurydice, and 
Zalu War funds. To this is added the as yet uncharged 
capital of certain other funds amounting to £159,000. 
The Committee, accordingly, agree in recommend- 
ing the prompt issue of the Supplementary Com- 
mission contemplated by the Act of 1881. They 
further propose that the numerous funds should 
be grouped and consolidated into three classes— 
according as they are intended for soldiers, for 
seamen and marines, or, as in the case of the 
Patriotic Fund, for all alike. Moreover, it is 
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suggested that the Naval Funds should be aug- 
mented by the handing over of the unclaimed effects 
of deceased seamen, as has been done in the case of 
the Soldiers Effects Fund; and that an attempt 
should be made to induce the trustees of the fund 
derived from the profits of the Naval Exhibition to 
join forces with the Naval Relief Fund under the 
extended constitution which is now recommended. 
The Committee consider that the provision for 
the education of orphan children should not be 
limited to the funds set apart for that purpose ; 
and they recommend that the outside funds should 
be transferred to the Patriotic Commissioners with a 
view to their more economical management. Beyond 
these proposals, the chief recommendations are the 
constitution of a Consultative Council on which all 
concerned in the administration of funds with like 
intentions should be brought into closer touch so as 
to avoid overlapping; and, further, that local com- 
mittees should be formed in military centres, gar- 
rison towns, and naval ports, whose recommendations 
should be duly considered by the Consultative Council. 
With these conclusions, we venture to think, there 
will be general agreement; and it may be hoped that 
under the new constitution efficient provision will 
be made for the prompt and adequate relief, accord- 
ing to their several necessities, of all those who 
suffer not only from disasters of great magnitude, 
but a'so from those which do not attract large demon- 
strations of public benevolence, but which none the 
less leave behind the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction. 








FINANCE. 





HERE has been a better feeling in the City this 
week, mainly owing to the official announce- 
ment that the Tsar is to arrive in Vienna early next 
week. It is naturally argued that he would not 
leave Russia for two months if there were any 
danger of international disturbance ; therefore it is 
hoped, in spite of the contradictory rumours circu- 
lated, that some kind of arrangement regarding 
Crete will be arrived at, and that the whole influ- 
ence of Russia will be used to prevent further 
troubles in Turkey. The belief, too, is growing that 
the Matabele insurrection is nearly at an end. So 
far as the South African mining industry is con- 
cerned, it is more prosperous now than ever. The 
out-turn last month was the largest ever yet re- 
corded, and the great mining houses in London are 
confident that each month in future will show a 
decided improvement. Labour, moreover, has be- 
come so plentiful that serious efforts are being 
made to lower wages, and it is believed that the 
railway charges will likewise be reduced. Even in 
the American market there is somewhat of a more 
hopeful feeling. It is announced that about £100,000 
in gold is to be sent from London to New York, and 
it is expected that further sums will follow. Some 
of the leading American railway companies have 
borrowed about two millions sterling here, and some 
great financial houses have discounted bills and 
with the proceeds they are strengthening the banks. 
No doubt this is all that is required as matters 
stand, but it will give only a temporary relief. The 
failures in the West and South are very numerous. 
There is general alarm, and the Western and Southern 
banks in consequence are withdrawing their deposits 
in very large amounts from New York. The New 
York banks in consequence are growing very weak. 
Several of them hold reserves much lower than the 
law requires ; therefore it is urgently necessary that 
the New York banks should be strengthened, if there 
is not to be another scare. But the mere sending 


out of gold from London will avail little as long as 
there is any danger of the election of Mr. Bryan. 


continue exceedingly low, in spite of the prospect of 
gold shipments to America. Trade is improving, 
but the trade demand for banking accommodation 
is small, and there is absolutely no speculation, 
while all experienced people know that the gold 
which is now about to be taken for America will 

return very soon. Gold, too, has come in very large 

amounts from South Africa and from Australia, and 

everything points, therefore, as for so long past, 

towards a prolonged period of cheap money. The 

silver market is decidedly weaker, and is likely to go 

somewhat lower. Yet the India Council has again 

succeeded in disposing of its drafts very favourably, 

the average price obtained being somewhat over 

ls, 2d. per rupee. 

The Continental bourses are decidedly stronger 

in consequence of the official announcement of the 

Tsar’s visit. In Paris, particularly, confidence is 

recovering. The losses suffered there in consequence 

of the fall in Turkish and Spanish securities have 

been serious; it is hoped now that there will bea 
recovery in Turkish, and that therefore the houses 
which have suffered will be able to strengthen 
themselves once more. Dealings on the Continental 
bourses are chiefly in international securities, but 
there have been some considerable purchases by 
French operators of gold and diamond shares. In 
London, likewise, the market for South African 
securities has decidedly strengthened. Modder- 
fontein shares have particularly been in very 
active demand, and generally there is an ad- 
vance throughout the list. In the American 
departments, speculators here are inclined to buy 
on every fall. We venture to think that they are 
altogether wrong in their calculations, and are 
likely to suffer for their mistakes. Every time, in 
fact, that prices are put up here, there is a fall in 
New York, and it is obvious that money is growing 
so stringent all over the United States that there 
cannot be a sustained improvement. On the con- 
trary, any accident may once more cause a serious 
fall. It is thoroughly understood by those who 
are well informed, that the New York Associated 
Banks are preparing themselves against con- 
tingencies, not only by obtaining gold from London, 
but also by making arrangements for the issue of 
clearing-house certificates should the occasion arise. 
In other words, the banks fear that they will have 
to do what they did during the panic three years 
ago—stop paying in either gold or notes and issue 
instead certificates guaranteed by the whole of the 
Associated Banks. 

Under these circumstances it is exceedingly rash 
to speculate in American securities, and we would 
once more renew our warning to investors to keep 
aloof from the market. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDA Y.—The announcement by Mr. Balfour 
yesterday afternoon on the subject of Venezuela 
is the best bit of news we have had for many a day 
from the Treasury bench, and the smiles with which 
it was received gilded the funeral ceremonial of the 
most dismal and disastrous session upon record. It 
is over now, and the less said about it the better—- 
for Ministers. Mc. Balfour looked fagged and worn 
yesterday, as might be expected. He and his uncle 
were at the zenith of their power and popularity 
when the Parliamentary year began. Now they 
are almost at the lowest point, and outside the 
columns of one or two Tory newspapers in Scotland 
and the English provinces they seem to have no 
whole-hearted friends. The rush of M.P.’s out of 
town during the last day or two has been extra- 
ordinary. After to-day it seems as though nobody 
would be left in Pall Mall. 





The rates of interest and discount here in London 


The club closing season has been reached, and 
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the hapless club men who are staying on are rue- 
fully looking forward to being deprived of their 
homes for some weeks to come. There is no trial 
greater than that of being turned out of one’s own 
club and compelled to sojourn with strangers in a 
strange place. I heard an amusing story the other 
day from an ex-Cabinet Minister regarding one of 
these annual exchanges. The Athenzeum Club was 
closed (as it is at this very moment), and its members 
were being received at the United Service Club. My 
friend, when putting on his hat one day, heard a 
tremendous explosion of wrath and blasphemy from 
a gentleman who was manifestly an ordinary 
member of “the Senior.” The outburst culminated 
in the exclamation “ D—— those bishops! One of 
them has stolen my umbrella again.” The speaker 
was an old admiral, but it puzzled the politician to 
hear the bishops charged with the responsibility for 
the loss of the umbrella, and he naturally attributed 
the accusation to the anti-clerical bias of the sailor. 
Next day he was lunching at the same place with a 
member of the Government who, like himself, had 
been transferred from the Atheneum to “ the 
Senior,” and strange to say, on this occasion the 
Minister’s umbrella was missing. Then my friend 
remembered the admiral, and summoning a vener- 
able club servant, asked whether he thought that a 
bishop could have been guilty of walking away with 
the missing umbrella. “ Well, sir, it is as likely as 
not,” replied the man. “ You see, these bishops 
is so absent-minded, they hardly know what they're 
a-doing of. Why, sir, one of °em walked out of the 
club yesterday in a white hat as belonged to another 
gentleman, and never found it out till he had got 
half way along Pall Mall.” 

I see that many stories are being told concerning 
the late President of the Royal Academy. He was 
extremely fond of telling stories about himself— 
always with a boisterous good-humour that was 
singularly attractive. There was no false pride 
about him, nor was there any sham modesty, and 
the artless simplicity of his speech when referring to 
himself was always delightful. Out of a score of 
little tales I remember hearing from him, I may 
repeat one which I have not seen anywhere in print. 
He was talking of the bad footing of authors and 
artists in the narrow circle of “Society” in his 
younger days. “I remember,” he said, “ Thackeray 
and I being asked to dinner at a great house in 
Berkeley Square. I was only beginning to be known 
then, but Thackeray was at the height of his fame. 
There was a large party, including an immense 
number of young sprigs of nobility. When we went 
down to dinner we found that every beardless boy 
amongst them had a lady assigned to him, but 
Thackeray and I were left to go down by our- 
selves. Our hostess was ‘so sorry’ that she had 
no lady for either of us. As we were going down- 
stairs Thackeray suddenly gripped my arm till 
it hurt. ‘There, Millais, my boy! That is how 
they treat us when we come amongst them; but 
Wait a minute and see how I'll be revenged.” We 
all sat down at the table, and the soup went round. 
It had hardly done so when Thackeray got up, and, 
going to the lady of the house, said ‘I am sorry to 
say I must leave at once.” ‘Oh, but you can never 
do that, Mr. Thackeray,’ replied the lady, ‘ we are 
all longing to hear you talk.’ ‘Very sorry,’ said 
Thackeray, ‘but I must go. The fact is I dressed 
at my club, and have just remembered that I left 
my purse on the dressing table.’ And off he went.” 
Whether the great novelist had really left his purse 
Where he said, or whether this was his promised 
revenge upon the hostess, Millais professed himself 
to be unable to decide. 

Sunday.—Lord Salisbury’s allusion to the Eastern 
Question at Dover yesterday is very significant. If 
it was in one sense a warning to Turkey, it is in 
another a warning to Great Britain. Whatever may 

ave been the Prime Minister's blunders in dealing 
With the Turkish Question, no one doubts that he 
feels keenly the responsibilities this country has 





incurred, and that he is anxious to remind us that 
those responsibilities may at any moment become 
overwhelming. Itis a pity that his Under-Secretary 
does not imitate his tone in speaking on the great 


problem of the moment. The belief is growing 
among politicians that upon this, as upon so many 
other questions, the Cabinet is divided. It is diffi- 
cult to believe, however, that Mr. Curzon, a mere 
Under-Secretary who is not in the Cabinet, can 
have separated himself from his chief. The story 
about the Transvaal and the action of President 
Kruger in violating the Convention of 1884, which is 
published conspicuously in this morning's Weekly 
Sun, has been in the air for some days past. But 
whether there is any risk of an immediate difficulty 
with the Boer Government is not known at 
present outside the innermost official circles. Lord 
Rosmead is now on his way back to the Cape, and it 
is likely that any action in the matter will be 
deferred until after his arrival on the scene. 

Hawarden Castle has received many distinguished 
and many curious visitors, from Mr. Parnell down- 
wards. The brief visit of Li Hung Chang yesterday 
is a pleasing episode in the history of the place. 
It speaks well for the sagacity of the Chinese states- 
man that he should have desired to make the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a man who, although no 
longer a figure in the political world, is in the eyes 
of most men incomparably the foremost of the 
Queen's subjects,and one of the greatest of living men. 
I observe that Li, with his insatiable thirst for infor- 
mation, asked Mr. Gladstone what he thought of Lord 
Salisbury. The Liberal Chief’s reply was, I know, 
absolutely sincere. There are few warmer admirers 
of Lord Salisbury’s ability and high personal charac- 
ter than Mr. Gladstone. Time was when the two 
eminent men were on terms of intimate friendship, 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were frequent 
visitors at Hatfield. The old relations have come to 
an end—not through Mr. Gladstone’s fault. But 
though Lord Salisbury has been guilty of the weak- 
ness of succumbing to the vulgar taboo pronounced 
against Mr. Gladstone by the baser and sillier section 
of the Tory party, his illustrious rival has never 
wavered in his admiration of the Prime Minister's 
abilities and high-mindedness, and in their hottest 
contentions has said nothing personally offensive to 
the younger man. I am bound to say that in this 
respect he has set an example which Lord Salisbury 
has not always followed. But this is due rather to 
the Tory leader's rashness of speech than to any 
deliberate intention on his part to offend. The 
papers, I see, announce that Mr. Balfour is about to 
visit Hawarden. He has been there before on more 
than one occasion, though I believe he has not 
visited Mr. Gladstone’s home since the launching of 
the Home Rule thunderbolt in 1885. 

Monday.— The reported difficulty with the 
Transvaal Government seems, after all, to have 
no substantial foundation, and nothing serious is 
anticipated at this moment in that quarter. Things 
are different in the case of Crete, however, and the 
news this morning makes it clear that something is 
to be done to stay the hand of the Sultan in that 
island, though, curiously enough, it is not so certain 
as it was on Saturday whether England is to take 
part in the work, or is to leave it to France and 
Russia. 

The estimates in the newspapers of the rise and 
fall of public men during the Session must not be 
taken too seriously. Even where they are not 
affected by personal prejudices or prepossessions, 
they are, of necessity, but faulty verdicts. The 
position of Members change from Session to Session 
with bewildering frequency. So far as can be 
gathered, there have been no very remarkable 
changes in the position of the younger members 
during the past Session, though some new men have 
certainly shown that they have “come to stay.” 
The Opposition have naturally had the best of the 
situation owing to their position of “ greater freedom 
and less responsibility.” Sir William Harcourt has 
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been extremely fortunate in the course of events ; and 
the withdrawal of the Education Bill, for which he was 
in no sense responsible, has been scored tohis credit by 
enthusiastic Radicals. But perhaps the man who has 
gained most in the general estimation of the House 
during the year has been Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
The Conservatives have drawn many contrasts 
between him and Mr. Balfour, by no means in 
favour of the latter gentleman. The Speaker, 
though at one time he alarmed some of his best 
friends by the judicial air which he assumed, is 
gradually but steadily growing in favour with the 
House, and there are already many who declare 
that he is the best Speaker of recent times. 

The motor carriage is with us at last. The 
few sleepy clubmen in St. James’s Street and 
Pall Mall were startled by seeing two horseless 
carriages careering along those thoroughfares 
yesterday afternoon fully loaded, and moving 
apparently with the most absolute ease. The cab- 
men looked at the vehicles with curious eyes and an 
expression of contempt. Just so did the drivers of 
the stage-coaches sixty years ago eye the new- 
fangled locomotives. 

Tuesday. — The appointment of Sir Edmund 
Monson as Ambassador at Paris is that which has 
been generally anticipated in diplomatic circles. 
The notion that Lord Lansdowne was likely to 
obtain the post was ridiculous. A member of the 
Cabinet could only have taken the temporary posi- 
tion of Ambassador Extraordinary. Nor was there 
any foundation for the story which represented Sir 
Philip Currie as a likely nominee. Sir Philip has 
had the misfortune to be associated with the darkest 
days of English influence in Turkey. It has not 
been his fault, in any degree, that our prestige on 
the Bosphorus has fallen so low whilst he has been 
the occupant of the great villa at Therapia. But 
the French would have sought to make him re- 
sponsible for the recent course of events there, and 
his lot in Paris would have been even less happy 
than that of the ordinary representative of this 
country. Sir Edmund Monson has been very suc- 
cessful during his sojourn at Vienna, and he will be 
fully equal to the duties now entrusted to him. 
After all, as an old politician remarked last week, 
the Ambassador, even in Paris, is now rather the 
head clerk of the Foreign Office than the indepen- 
dent official with an initiative of his own. 

Wednesday.—The complete dearth of political 
news in the papers this morning causes special 
importance to be given to such a melancholy acci- 
dent as the collision between the Meteor and the 
Isolde. Everybody regrets that the not very for- 
tunate career of the Emperor's yacht during the 
present season should have terminated in this 
fashion. The absence of the Emperor himself from 
Cowes was undoubtedly designed as a mark of 
resentment—a penalty imposed upon the English 
people because of their outbreak on the subject of 
the Emperor's telegram last January. Looking 
back, it is easy now to see—as some of us ven- 
tured at the time to declare—that far too much 
was made of that incident on this side of the 
Channel. We should have consulted our own 
dignity better if we had maintained a very dif- 
ferent demeanour under the provocation we had 
undoubtedly received. But all this belongs to the 
past, and all that can be said now is that the 
Emperor is not acting very wisely in keeping alive 
the memory of an incident which it is not to his 
advantage to recall. I see that some doubts are 
expressed as to whether the Tearitsa is after all 
to accompany her husband to Paris. It is stated, 
indeed, in some quarters that she means to 
remain at Balmoral while the Emperor is visiting 
France. I cannot believe this statement. The 
blow to French susceptibilities if the Empress 
remained in Great Britain as the guest of the 
Queen whilst the Emperor was receiving the 
hospitalities of the French, would be so severe 


of inflicting it. On the other hand, it is now made 
known that the stay of the Imperial visitors at 
Balmoral will be longer than was at first contem- 
plated. Their wooing took place in the glades of 
Windsor; and it is not unnatural, therefore, that 
they should wish to spend as long a time as possible 
under the roof of the Queen, with whom both are on 
terms of deep and intimate affection. 
Emperor ought to be able to appreciate the full 
significance of this visit to Balmoral. 


The German 


London has been full of Americans during the 


last few days, and almost all are hastening home- 
wards. 
steamers plying between England and America is so 
heavy that many would-be travellers have had to 
wait weeks before being able to secure accommo- 
dation. 
to America an enormous number of people who, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have spent 
the winter here. 
this side runs very high, and in all cases it seems to 
be running against Mr. Bryan. 
who shake their heads over the too-confident pre- 
dictions of Bryan’s defeat with which the news- 
papers are filled. 


Indeed, the booking by the various lines of 


The Presidential election is drawing back 


The feeling among Americans on 


But there are those 


Thursday.—The most prominent people in London 


yesterday were the artists, who have turned up in 


great numbers for the funeral of the President of 
the Royal Academy to-day. The personal popularity 
of Millais was very great among his fellow-artists, 
whilst every painter was justly proud of his genius. 
His life, when it is written, ought to be a delightful 
volume, for Millais had that charm of individuality 
which is, upon the whole, the most striking of all 
personal gifts. There ‘is, of course, much speculation 
as to his successor. But such speculation is entirely 
useless. The election lies exclusively with the forty 
members of the Academy, and nobody knows how 
they may be moved to vote when the moment of 
election comes—probably they do not themselves 
know. When Leighton died there was, of course, 
no doubt as to who his successor ought to be, if he 
were physically fit for the office. Every artist, in 
common with every Englishman, felt that Millais 
was pre-eminently the man for the post. The 
question was whether the affection of the throat 
from which he was suffering was or was not malig- 
nant. <A favourable medical opinion was obtained; 
and though it is now known to have been wrong, 
nobody will regret that the great painter was able 
to enjoy for a brief season the highest of all the 
honours open to his profession. Thore is no one 
now who stands out as Millais did at the time of 
Leighton’s death ; no one to whom both the artistic 
and the common world instinctively point as the one 
man for the post. At least half a dozen names are 
mentioned, and among that half-dozen no one can 
name the favourite. We must, therefore, wait until 
the actual meeting of the Academicians has taken 
place before we can congratulate the new President. 
Friday.—Although the crowds were much smaller 
yesterday than at Leighton’s funeral, that of Sir 
John Millais was still a remarkable and touching 
ceremonial. Despite the fact that “London is 
empty” it was no ordinary company of men of 
eminence that met under the dome of St. Paul's 
to do honour to the dead painter. And everywhere 
it was evident that the grief was real and deep. 
Millais was a man whom it was impossible not 
to love, and a perceptible thrill of emotion passed 
through the company in St. Paul’s yesterday when 
his palette and brushes were seen lying upon his 
coffin. One felt then that the labourer’s task was 
over, and that a day of glorious work had reached 
its end. The service was far too long, and the 
music was by no means what it ought to have 
been. But despite these drawbacks the funeral 
of Millais was in all respects worthy of his fame and 
his genius. The only politician of note present wa* 
Lord Rosebery, who came up from Scotland specially 
to do honour to the artist whom he so greatly 
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NANSEN’S ACHIEVEMENT. 





™ story of Nansen’s journey across the frozen 

Polar Sea is one that must stir strange mem- 
ories in the minds of many men of the older genera- 
tion. To the young the Arctic Regions are merely 
a bit of unexplored territory awaiting the moment 
when some daring adventurer shall reveal its 
secrets to mankind. But forty or fifty years ago 
the far North had a different interest for English- 
men, at all events. The secret of the North-West 
Passage was being gradually unveiled, only to 
prove a bitter disappointment to hopes that had 
been cherished for centuries. But an interest still 
more intense than that which was excited by the 
thought of the North-West Passage attached to 
the search for the lost crews of the Erebus and 
Terror. Between 1849 and 1860 the Arctic Regions 
literally swarmed with explorers seeking every- 
where for the great company of brave Englishmen 
who had disappeared within their icy portals. 
There is no need to tell the story of that prolonged 
search and of the manner in which it ended. The 
hopes that were kept alive for years were broken 
by Rae’s discovery of traces of the lost expedition 
on the northernmost limits of the American Con- 
tinent, and were finally destroyed when Sir Leopold 
McClintock, in the gallant little Fox, lighted upon 
the record that told of Sir John Franklin’s death 
and burial, and upon the sledge, with its silent 
skeleton, on King William’s Land, that spoke just 
as plainly of the abandonment of the vessels by 
their crews, and of the long march southward that 
was fated to end in death to all. All that wonder- 
ful search, kept up for years in the face of difficulties 
and dangers innumerable, ended in the saddest of 
failures. Not one of the picked men who sailed 
under Franklin, full of hope and enthusiasm and 
confidence of success, ever came back again. Be- 
yond the scanty record of Franklin’s death and 
burial, not a word concerning the adventures of 
that memorable voyage ever reached the waiting 
world outside. All that we know—probably all 
that we ever shall know—is that these English 
sailors did their duty to the last, and that they 
perished not ignobly in the service of their country 
and of mankind. 

But in those days, when the long peace which 
followed Waterloo was drawing to a close, the 
Arctic Seas, with their unexplored channels and 
their constantly shifting fields of ice, became the 
training ground of the entire nation. Everybody 
could not, of course, go out to aid in the heroic 
search. That was an honour permitted only to 
the favoured few. But everybody could—and it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that everybody 
did—take an interest in the work. The boyhood of 
that generation was nursed upon the records of the 
Franklin search, and the Arctic Regions became a 
term synonymous with the field of honour. His- 
torians and philosophers sometimes speculate as 
to the effect which the Crusades had upon public 
opinion in the lands from which the Crusaders 
went forth on their holy enterprise. What did 
the people who stayed at home think of the gallant 
knights and their followers who had forsaken every- 
thing in order to embark on those great enterprises? 
The people who can recall the various expeditions 
in search of Sir John Franklin and his men can 
understand something of what those who stayed at 
home thought of the Crusaders. The perils of the 
different expeditions were real and great. The 
hardships which the men who tried to drag its 
Seeret from the frozen North had to encounter 
Were terrible. Many of the gallant searchers 
perished; many more came back to end their 
days as broken men. But their sufferings had 
been incurred in a work so noble in its character 
that even the most ignoble amongst us could do 
honour to it. This was not an ordinary adventure 
2 pursuit of knowledge. It had an object greater 





even than the discovery of the long-sought road to 
the Indies to inspire those who took part init. The 
men who sailed up to the North, and who fought 
their way for months or years—for five weary years 
in the case of one of these expeditions—through the 
regions of perpetual winter, were fighting not merely 
for the honour of the English flag, but for the lives 
of their fellow-countrymen. All their sufferings 
were consecrated by their noble and steadfast 
purpose. Thus it came to pass that work in the 
Arctic Regions was recognised in England as 
peculiarly honourable and heroic. The whole 
world, indeed, was forced to admit, as it saw how 
that work was being carried on by English sea- 
men, that the manhood of our nation had not 
deteriorated, nor our courage and determination 
failed, during the enervating years of the long 
peace. 

It is the memory of those great days of struggle 
and adventure that gives to Arctic research its 
peculiar interest to the older generation. They 
were, in a certain sense, reared upon the story of 
that research. They knew the pangs of suspense 
which all had to endure, whilst the fate of two of 
the Queen’s ships was wrapped in a terrible obscur- 
ity, and again and again they experienced that 
thrill of exultation which moves all men when they 
hear of noble deeds nobly done, or of death fear- 
lessly encountered ina worthy cause. It is, therefore, 
with peculiar interest that the elder generation 
of Englishmen have hailed Nansen’s return from 
his tremendous adventure in the Polar Seas. It is 
true that he has not brought back the prize coveted 
so long and so eagerly. He cannot claim to have 
reached the North Pole. All that he has done 
has been to get nearer to the point than anyone 
known to history has done before. But, incident- 
ally, it is clear that he has really accomplished his 
task and solved the ancient mystery. When 
Collinson and McClure discovered the North-West 
Passage they found that it was in reality no 
passage at all. It was, in the phrase afterwards 
used by Sir George Nares with regard to the Pole 
itself, “‘impracticable.” It existed. It could be 
traced upon the map; but it was absolutely useless 
for sailor or merchant. Just so, Nansen has 
brought us back from the North the assurance that 
Nares was right when he spoke of the Pole as 
“impracticable,” and that nothing but the sea of 
paleocrystic ice, the existence of which he reported 
to us, covers the spot upon which men’s eyes have 
so long been turned eagerly. It is all over with the 
legends and visions that represented the region of 
the North Pole as being a land flowing with milk 
and honey, where, sheltered in an eternal calm, 
some of the older, primeval races of the world 
might possibly be found. The bear and the walrus 
alone are to be met with there; and so far as 
romance is concerned the North Pole, thanks to 
Nansen and his confirmation of Nares and Markham, 
has become a barren spot. But the great explorer 
who has been restored to us so unexpectedly has 
unquestionably given us a great lesson. He has 
shown that it is possible for two civilised men to 
spend a whole year in that sea of everlasting ice, 
cut off from all contact with their fellow-creatures, 
and almost absolutely destitute of what most persons 
regard as the necessaries of life, and yet to retain 
their physical vigour and their intellectual alertness. 
We do not know that any feat to be compared with 
this has ever been accomplished before. Some of the 
heroic sailors who took part in the Franklin Search 
Expeditions spent years among the ice. But they 
spent those years on board ship and consequently in 
comparative comfort. Nansen and his companion 
lived in the open through the bitter Arctic summer, 
and in the deadly Arctic winter had no shelter but 
the burrow which they made for themselves out of 
the stones and earth of their desolate place of 
shelter. It is a wonderful achievement—more 
wonderful, we think, than anything that has been 





done even in Africa in the way of effort and 
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endurance; and we have accordingly to thank 
Nansen for having once more turned the Polar 
regions into an arena in which human courage 
and fortitude have been displayed at their best. 








THE CRICKET SEASON. 





| ATTING records make a very reliable rain- 

gauge, and at present they speak of a fine 
season. At the close of last week two batsmen 
had averages just over 50, Mr. Ranjitsinghi having 
scored 2,140 runs in forty-five innings, while Captain 
Wynyard, who was only two runs behind him on the 
average, had barely reached 1,000. Dr. Grace, how- 
e\ er—may hi; shadow never be greater !—completed 
his second thousand this week, so did Abel, and about 
thirty players have totals running into four figures. 
Heavy, scoring has therefore been the rule through- 
out the year, but it was most general at the begin- 
ning; big individual records came later. Abel led 
off with three centuries in succession; it was only 
the other day that Dr. Grace piled three into one 
gigantic score, making 301 at Bristol off the un- 
happy Sussex bowlers, whom he had already 
punished at Brighton for a trifling 250. The 
fortunes of Sussex have proved conclusively once 
more this year that batting alone will not win 
matches. Hardly any side has more scoring power 
among the amateurs, and their young professional, 
Killick, knocked up 192 some days back; but no 
side can field out against 400 runs without losing 
its edge, and almost any county is quite likely 
to put on that number against them. Mr. Ranjit- 
singhi'’s achievement is all the more remarkable 
— most of his runs must have been made 
or a side heavily over-matched, and probably 
he laments that it is never his lot to meet 
the Sussex bowling. But he is a_ prodigy. 
Like Mrs. Thompson (née Agneta Ramsay), who 
began the study of Latin and Greek at eighteen, 
and was Senior Classic at two-and-twenty, Mr. 
Ranjitsinghi went to the University before he ever 
approached the scene of his future triumphs. To 
what pitch of excellence he may attain no one can 
prophesy, but after six years’ cricket he is certainly 
the best bat of his day. The great test match at 
Manchester, where the Australians won, estab- 
lished that, when he scored for the losing side 
50 and 150. He plays cricket as other men play 
billiards, knowing, apparently, to a quarter of an 
inch where the ball will strike his bat. His cen- 
tury at Manchester was the first scored against 
the Australians, and but for a piece of bad luck he 
would almost certainly have added another at 
Brighton last Saturday. When he had scored 70 
and was in his most brilliant form, he stepped 
out to a ball of Trumble’s, changed his mind and 
blocked it. The ball struck his pads and rebounded 
to the wicket-keeper, who ran him out. Two other 
batsmen only have reached three figures against the 
Colonial bowling ; it was done by Abel for Surrey, 
and the other day for Kent by Mr. Burnup, a gentle- 
man who played for the first time in the University 
match this year. Mr. Burnup deserved, and no 
doubt received, the heartiest congratulations. There 
is no Spofforth in the present Australian team—one 
doubts if there ever will be another Spofforth—but 
probably there was never a harder team to get runs 
against. No county has even made a close fight 
with them. They play the game with a keenness 
and intelligence that is delightful to watch, and 
their placing of the field is a work of art. 
In the final test match scoring was slow and 
laborious throughout, except when Iredale and 
Darling made their brilliant burst. The English 


batsmen, however, were hitting much freer than 
their opponents ; but somehow the ball invariably 
seemed to find a fieldsman waiting. Abel in par- 
ticular cut Jones with great vigour during his second 





innings, but a deep third-man on the boundary 
turned every stroke into a single. The Australian 
batting is nothing wonderful, and certainly more 
effective than elegant ; but in the field they have no 
weak point except the wicket-keeping—Hayward 
was missed three times in one over off stumping 
chances on Monday. 

The final of the rubber was a most exciting game, 
though hardly satisfactory. Such rapid alternations 
of despair and triumph are rare experiences for an 
Oval crowd. Certainly on the Wednesday morning, 
when the Australians went in to get 111 runs under 
a bright blue sky, and, to all appearance, on a dry 
ground, things looked very awkward. But the wicket 
had been heavily watered in advance, and could not 
recover from the heavy rain of the Sunday and 
Monday preceding ; the game was over when Hearne 
had got three wickets down with the score at 7. 
He continued to bowl for nearly an hour without a 
run hit off him, except one snick for four through 
the slips which seemed just to touch Abel’s hand— 
a possible chance for a bigger man. Hearne more 
than anyone gained the match. In the first in- 
nings he was the only really successful bowler, 
and should have got eight wickets but that 
he dropped two catches returned to him—an 
extraordinary proceeding in so fine a fieldsman; 
and in the second innings he established the rot, 
though Peel got more wickets. The Australians, 
however, had all the worst of the luck; the 69 
runs scored on the Monday by England while the 
wicket was muddy and not treacherous decided the 
match; and they were decidedly unfortunate in 
losing two out of the first three wickets by run-outs. 
Lastly and chiefly, a wet ground must always tell 
against Australian cricketers. 

It has not been a bowler'’s year, but bowlers have 
had their days. The great event was the success of 
Hearne and Pougher, who for the M.C.C. dismissed the 
Colonials for 18. Hearne’s rise to the front is a 
change. Good he has been for years, with a beau- 
tiful easy action that has enabled him to get through 
an immense deal of work for Middlesex, where 
bowlers are scarce; but he never was so good before. 
He confines himself to the off-break, and his trick is 
to send down a ball which keeps perfectly straight, a 
fruitful source of catches at the wicket. The new 
man of the year has been Mr. F. G. Bull, who took eight 
wickets in one innings for Gentlemen against Players, 
and has since done great things for Essex. Slow 
bowlers are getting very rare. Mr. C. L. Townsend, 
whose batting has much improved, was for a long 
while out of form in consequence of a strain; but to 
judge by his recent performances against Notts and 
Kent he bas returned to himself, and glad we are of 
it. No other bowler in England has so enterprising 
a genius; he will even bowl for catches at long leg; 
and none is more mystifying to the batsman. He 
bowls to get wickets, not to keep down runs, which 
may be bad at times for his analysis, but it makes 
good cricket to watch. Mr. Wells, too, when he can 
play, is as good as ever, and has lately been getting 
more wickets for Middlesex than even Hearne. 

The incidents of the season have been, of course, 
the famous no-balls (to prevent a follow on) bowled 
by a Cambridge man in the University match, and 
the “ Players’ strike.” In each instance public 
opinion condemned those who will, we imagine, 
carry their point. There was never a more popular 
win than Oxford's this year; but a rule will pro- 
bably be passed, and certainly we think should be 
passed, leaving it to the captain of the side leading 
by 120 on the first innings to decide whether the 
other shall or shall not follow on. And we are 
greatly mistaken if the pay of professional cricketers 
does not rise. It is in no proportion to their value 
as drawers of a crowd. Compare Abel's earnings 
with a successful jockey’s, or—setting aside racing, 
where the sums at stake are so big—compare it 
with the salary of a lion comique. Football pro- 
fessionals, it is true, do not get high pay, an 
football draws big gates. But the cricketer’ 
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achievements stand out separately, while the 
best forward's work at Rugby can only be dis- 
tinguished and appreciated by a skilled and quick- 
eyed judge; and even among the backs the best is 
not always the one who scores most ties. Victory 
goes to the team, and there are no lists of averages ; 
the individual cannot prove so conclusively his 
value to the side. And though between team and 
team there is great disparity, we doubt if there is 
the same difference at football between the first- 
class man and the good player. Probably no foot- 
ball player is so essential to his club as Abel to 
Surrey or Hearne to Middlesex. 








THE RECREATIONS OF LI HUNG CHANG, 


T is evident that Li Hung Chang and the British 
public have a humorous appreciation of each 
other. To the man in the crowd the Viceroy is the 
most popular Oriental who has visited our shores. 
The late Shah of Persia made no favourable impres- 
sion on the public mind. He excited a certain 
amount of curiosity, and strange tales were told of 
his personal habits. But it has been quickly and 
generally perceived that in Li Hung Chang we have 
to deal with a shrewd and observant Asiatic, an 
attractive combination of the experienced statesman 
and the Heathen Chinee, of the childlike naiveté, which 
delights in a newand marvellous toy like the sewing- 
machine, and the simple dignity which becomes vividly 
dramatic beneath the statue of Gordon. Noincident 
has touched the popular imagination more swiftly 
and directly than that impressive little ceremony in 
Trafalgar Square. It had all the appearance of an 
act of spontaneous homage to the memory of a 
great Englishman; and even had it been the out- 
come of diplomatic calculation, it would have re- 
dounded to the credit of Li Hung Chang’s insight 
into the sensibilities of the nation. Since then the 
recreations of our Chinese guest have been followed 
with the liveliest interest and with universal en- 
joyment. There was nothing very remarkable, 
perhaps, in the conversation at Hawarden; but the 
conjunction of two men who have exercised pro- 
digious influence in the Orient and the Occident 
made the occasion singularly picturesque. Here, 
again, Li Hung Chang showed that spirit of courtesy 
which appeals so strongly to the general sense of 
the befitting. It has been surmised that his travel- 
ling chair is needed to support his personal dignity 
rather than the weight of years and infirmities; but 
when he found that Mr. Gladstone was not carried 
in a chair, he was content to walk and take his 
venerable host’s arm. The man in the street may 
not care a straw about Chinese statecraft and the 
mission which has brought the Viceroy to our 
shores; but he is keenly alive to the dramatic 
and romantic elements of public life, and especially 
of the touches of nature in the eminence which 
comes from a strange country, remote and little 
understood. 

Thus it is that the Boswellism which has attended 
every point of the Viceroy’s progress has excited a 
good deal of mirth without mockery. We have had 
& precise record of his remarkable sayings from day 
to day, and it has greatly enlivened the very dull 
season which follows the cessation of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett’s Parliamentary exhibitions. Here 
and there a murmur has arisen that Li Hung Chang 
should be gently but firmly requested to desist from 
asking the age of ladies and the reasons for pro- 
tracted spinsterhood ; but the public sense of humour 
has triumphed over the pedantry of insular etiquette. 
To ask your age is a Chinese compliment. For a 
woman to remain unmarried is, according to Chinese 
ideas, a misfortune to be sincerely deplored. Li 
Hung Chang has not yet grasped the problem of our 
superfluous female population, and nobody has 





initiated him into the vagaries of the New 
Woman. He has not learned that the respect for 
ancestors, which, in China, is the highest virtue, is 
limited in this country to reverence for Debrett. 
He has been trained in a multitude of conventions ; 
but Chinese conventions are not ours; so he goes on 
administering shocks to the gravity of his English 
acquaintances, just as the American senator in 
Trollope’s story upset the social equilibrium of a 
country house by cross-examining the inmates on 
the ethics of fox-hunting. To a Chinaman our 
system of voluntary public service is an enigma. 
The directors of the Clyde Navigation Trust are 
unpaid; but whence came the fine diamond scarf- 
pin which one of them wore? If we are fond of 
diamonds, why don’t our women wear them at 
breakfast? Should Li Hung Chang reach America 
in time for the Newport season, he will be gratified 
to note that the wives of American millionaires are 
not guilty of this oversight. 

In that land of enlightened curiosity the direct- 
ness of the Viceroy’s catechism may not seem so 
startling as it does here. “Are you one of the 
most remarkable men in the country?” is not an 
inquiry that would have disturbed Elijah Pogram ; 
but Lord Kelvin may be excused for inarticulate 
diffidence when accosted with “ You are the first 
scientific man in the world.” The piquancy of 
Li’s frankness is that you cannot be always sure 
of his motive. It may be simply a desire to get 
at once to the root of the matter, or it may be 
a jocular experiment on the stolid equanimity of 
the islander. How is a professor of electricity and 
natural philosophy to answer when asked, “ Amongst 
the large number of students, have you ever found 
one who promises to be as great a_ scientific 
man as yourself?” Did Lord Kelvin feel that 
this Oriental with the twinkling spectacles was 
an earnest seeker after truth, or a quaint old 
gentleman who must have his joke? It is a 
suspicious circumstance that the Viceroy always 
evades even the mildest inquisition. When the 
manager of a locomotive factory ventured to suggest 
that orders for China would not be unacceptable, 
the Viceroy remarked, “A hundred years hence 
your works will be closed, I suppose, because by 
that time you will have made everlasting loco- 
motives.” The dexterity of this irrelevance reminds 
us of the Walrus who, when the little oysters ex- 
pressed the hope that they were not to be eaten, 
observed to the Carpenter, “Do you admire the 
view?” Probably Li Hung Chang knows his 
countrymen too well to imagine that even a hundred 
years hence they will feel a very acute interest 
in locomotives that endure for ever. Danger may 
lurk in those sewing-machines he will have the 
hardihood to carry back to China. One is for the 
Empress, to whom it will be represented by some of 
the Chinese literati as a machine invented by the 
“foreign devils” to shed her Imperial blood. It 
would be rash indeed to build any hopes of trade 
with China on the Ambassador's personal interest in 
our manufactures. The figure of Li treddling a 
sewing-machine will make a good pictorial adver- 
tisement for the enterprising makers ; but it will not 
fill the bosoms of Chinese matrons with yearnings for 
the wondrous contrivance which embroiders patterns 
of peacocks’ tails. There is pathos in the reflection 
that the enthusiasm of our guest for Western inven- 
tions has no echo in his own country, that China 
may be as deaf to the voice of the “barbarian” 
charmer a hundred years hence as she is now. 
It is possible that Li himself has the immemorial 
tradition of Chinese civilisation in his blood, and 
that, behind all this solicitude about the age of 
our public men and the single blessedness of our 
spinsters, there is an undisturbed conviction that 
the Chinese are the salt of the earth, and that we 
are the ephemera of a passing day. However that 
may be, it is interesting to have so original a 
personality amongst us, and to follow his divaga- 
tions in the newspapers. If Li Hung Chang should 
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accomplish nothing else, he will at least have the 
satisfaction of enlarging the popular conception of a 
cultivated Chinaman. 








SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S AQUARIUM. 


} rage me have been so long accustomed 
to attribute the first use of the aquarium to 
Sir John Dalyell that it will probably be a surprise 
to many to learn that, a good century before his 
day, a real aquarium was kept in going order, in the 
city of Norwich, for purposes of scientific observa- 
tion by 
“*. , . the so famous Browne, 

Whose worth and learning to the world are known.” 


Is there proof of this? Certainly. Ample proof 
will be found in the “ Extracts from Common-place 
Books.” * But the worthy knight shall tell his own 
story :— 

“ How little snails or perriwinkles rely upon the water, and 
how duckweed is bred, some light may be received from this 
experiment. In April we took out of the water little herbs of 
erowfoot and the like, whereon hung long cods of jelly. This 
put in water, and so into a vessel exposed to the sun, many 
young perriwinkles were bred sticking to the side of the glass, 
some aselli or sows, which flew from the water, and much duck- 
weed grew over, which, cleared once or twice, now hath grown 
again. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to say from 
reading this how much or how little Sir Thomas 
Browne knew about the breeding habits of water- 
snails; but it is at least fair to infer that when he 
saw the “long cods of jelly”—evidently the egg- 
sacs of some species of Limnzea—lying flaccid in the 
water, and the “ young perriwinkles sticking to the 
side of the glass,” he must have come to the con- 
yee that the former contained eggs from which 
the latter developed. 

The philosophy of Thales, which made water 
the prima materia—the Beginning of all things— 
seems to have had some charms for him. He dallies 
with it, but wisely refrains from committing himself 
thereto. “ Even rain-water, which seemeth simple,” 
he tells us, “ contains the seminals of animals. This 
we observed, that rain-water in cisterns growing 
green, there ariseth out of it red maggots, swimming 
in a labouring and contortile motion, which, after 
leaving a... . case behind them, turn into gnats 
and ascend.” One may profitably turn to Miall’s 
“ Aquatic Insects” for fuller information; but no 
one who has seen a Chironomus larva can fail to 
understand what Browne meant by “red maggots 
swimming by a labouring and contortile motion.” 
He seems also to have made some observations on 
Tubifex rivulorum, the common river-worm. He 
says that “little red worms and less than threads 
are found in great numbers in ditches and muddy 
places where the water is almost forsaken ; whereof 
having taken a large number included in a glass, 
they would stir and move continually in fair 
weather like eels, pulling some part of their bodies 
above the mud, and upon the least touch of the 
glass would all disappear and contract into the 
mud. They lived that remaining part of summer, 
and, after a hard winter, showed themselves again 
in the succeeding summer.” Whence it may be 
gathered that Sir Thomas Browne knew something 
about the principles on which an aquarium should 
be carried on; for it will be conceded by those who 
have had practical experience that it is by no means 
easy to keep these worms in a healthy condition. 

In his list of “ Fishes” he mentions worms of the 
genus Gordius, under the name of “ hair-worms,” 
and furnishes negative evidence that they were not, 
as was then believed, animated horse - hairs, for 
he “could never convert horse-hairs into them 
by laying them in the water.” Mention is made 
of “the plenty of crevises in these rivers”; and 





* “Works of Sir Thomas Browne” (ed, Bohn), iii, 382, 383, 





“ notonecton, an insect that swimmeth on his back,” 
was observed by him. But he seems to have 
worked the shore better than the fresh waters. 
He knew “ Bernard the hermit of Rondeletius,” the 
sea-urchin, the acorn-shell and the barnacle, though 
naturally in the last-named he did not recognise as 
modified legs “the many shoots or streams which 
prepossessed spectators fancy to be the rudiment of 
the tail of some goose or duck to be produced from 
it.” Sea-stars—the common “ five-fingers ”—he also 
knew; and fancied, wrongly, some relationship be- 
tween them and the jelly-fishes, “which in the 
middle seem to have some lines or first draughts 
not unlike.” The sun-star he had not seen, though 
he had heard they were found at Hunstanton and 
Burnham, as they still are at Sheringham and 
Cromer. 

Browne's right to be considered the first 
naturalist who used the aquarium for practical 
purposes seems incontestable. Some few observa- 
tions on the breeding of pond snails and the growth 
of duckweed; the metamorphosis of “ red maggots” 
into gnats; and the proof that horse-hairs when 
laid in water did not turn into worms, are all the 
results of his work in this direction that have come 
down to us. But when we consider his turn for 
experiment, it is impossible to believe that this 
represents the whole of his observations. Of the 
aquatic flora he has very little to say. Crowfoot 
and duckweed were certainly not the only water 
plants he knew. He must have seen frogbit, with 
its delicate white blossoms, the water-soldier with 
its sword-shaped leaves, the bladderwort with its 
golden flowers, and he may have grown in his 
aquarium the star-bearing chara, none the more 
beautiful for being called Tolypellopsis stelligera. 

Any naturalist who studies a map of the district 
—or, still better, travels over the ground—must see 
what good times the collector would be sure to have 
on the Broads whether he be seeking material for 
research work or for the study of what Ray Lan- 
kester calls “bionomics” and Miall “live natural 
history.” One may sail over and dredge the rivers, 
with their two hundred miles of navigable water ; 
or there are some five thousand acres of lakes and 
broads to choose from, to say nothing of the dykes 
and cuts, which are sure to yield good return for 
the working. And the inflow of the sea at Yar- 
mouth, making both Yare and Bure tidal rivers for 
a great distance, gives a variety to the fauna. Dr. 
Robertson, the “ naturalist of Cumbrae,” visited the 
Broads in 1869 with Dr. G. S. Brady, when these 
two naturalists were working on minute crustacea. 
Their object was to procure specimens, and they 
were so far successful that they found “a few new 
species and others that were rare.’ Two years later 
Robertson visited the Broads alone, and there made 
the acquaintance of the Rev. Mr. Gunn, the Norfolk 
geologist, who was of considerable assistance to him 
in his search. He returned home carrying with him 
ample materials. 

For twenty years little or nothing was done, 
except by entomologists. In the early summer of 
1891 a party of naturalists spending a holiday on 
the Broads discovered near Potter Heigham a 
branched hydroid zoophyte (Cordylophora lacustris), 
closely allied to the “ freshwater polyp”—the subject 
of Trembley’s charming book. It was found in such 
abundance that one of the party wrote “I might 
have got a boat-load in a few hours.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that in quanting from Potter 
Heigham Bridge to Hickling Broad, one might easily 
load a punt with it. It liveson the submerged stems 
of reeds; and these, when cut to clear the channel, 
float up and drift to each side of the waterway. This 
hydroid is extremely interesting, for it was originally 
marine and estuarine, but seems to be gradually ac- 
commodating itself to living in fresh water, though 
its stems and branches are thickly studded with 
microscopic forms of animal life which are often 
supposed to be confined to salt or brackish water. 
And quite recently there has been discovered, 
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nesting among the branches of this hydroid, a 
strange little amphipod (Corophium crassicorne)—a 
small shrimp-like creature, with eyes set in its 
head, not borne on stalks. According to Spence 
Bate this creature is only recorded in Britain 
from off the Shetland Islands and Outer Skerries 
Harbour. It was first found on the coast of Nor- 
way, where it is rare. How did it come into the 
Bure and the Thurne, where it is by no means rare ? 

The recital of the little that has been done shows 
how much there remains to do. The Broads area 
good place for a holiday, and every naturalist who 
goes thither may do somewhat. There is an admir- 
able Natural History Society at Norwich. Two of 
its members have completed Browne’s “List of 
Norfolk Birds” in excellent fashion; another has 
added to his “List of Fishes.” Who will take 
up and carry on Browne’s work on the invertebrate 
fauna, giving us not only lists but life-histories, 
supplementing bookwork with observation and 
experiment ? 








AN INTERRUPTED THANKSGIVING. 


( NE September evening I was in a little village 

of the Eastern Counties whereat a Harvest 
Thanksgiving was to be held in a small chapel. 
Left as I was to my own resources, I passed into the 
building and found a seat to the music of the volun- 
tary, a violent march, pounded out from a wheezing 
harmonium. Upon this day even the strictest of 
Dissenters abates his dislike of symbol and ritual, 
and in pleasant confusion were heaped together 
corn and fruit, vegetable marrows and sunflowers, 
whilst coloured texts, in surpassing discord of hues, 
strove to cover the somewhat sordid walls. Con- 
spicuous in his glory, the village stationmaster 
paraded up and down the aisle, radiant in smiles 
and a brand-new uniform, putting to shame his less 
ornate colleague, who appeared in sober and dismal 
black. 

In the seats were many women and but a sprink- 
ling of men, one of whom, however, riveted my 
attention. He had a weather-bitten face, lined 
and seamed with the traces of open-air work: a 
face of dogged determination, but clouded with 
such despair as I never wish to see again. Of the 
service I remember little beyond the exulting face 
of the stationmaster as he handed around sheets 
of special hymns, sung to wondrously special tunes ; 
but in time the first part closed, and the preacher 
somewhat nervously stood up. He was a very 
young man, fresh from books and college, with a 
knowledge of agriculture as profound as Mr. 
Winkle’s of skating, although he had always felt, 
in common with his fellow-townsmen, that anyone 
but the present farmers might make farming pay 
in numberless different ways. 

I can recall nothing of the sermon ; like the most 
of his hearers, 1 was vaguely looking through the 
open door (for the evening was very warm)—now 
watching the trees’ long shadows slowly bend across 
the brown stubble, or across the green pastures 
where the cattle stood with that appropriateness of 
outline to which even a cow may attain in the 
distance of a summer evening, and now dreaming 
over the white moths that flitted along the grave- 
yard hedge like white wraiths of those beneath. 
Then we would watch through the open window the 
gliding swifts as they shrilled round and round in 
streaming circle, and through it all, as a pleasing 
undertone, there hummed words... . “for all His 
mercies .. . much to be thankful for . . .,” etc. 

Suddenly the old farmer, whose face had won my 
attention, sprung to his feet and exclaimed, “’Tis a 
lie!” and as his feelings overcame him he went on, 
“T can bear’t no longer. I ha’ come to harvest 
thanksgivings twenty year or more, but it breaks 
me at last. Thanksgiving for harvest, when wheat’s 
at twenty shillings a quarter, and the dry has 





brought the yield to two the acre. The pest’s 
among the cattle and the pigs, and we ha’ nowhere 
to turn for ought. My children ha’ gone all across 
seas, for there was no help for ’em here, and I must 
leave the land I’ve been on since I can mind, because 
it isn’t to be made to pay. Forty years have I been 
there, and I go, come Michaelmas, to find bread 
where I can. Talk o’ sins as much as you please 
—Lord knows they must be many, for we're sore 
smitten for them—but for pity’s sake talk no more 
of the mercies!” Then he trembled back into his 
seat, all his excitement gone. 

The silence that fell was unbroken by the 
preacher. He was but a lad and deserved sym- 
pathy, for the rest of what he would say was fled 
from him—even the splendid peroration which was 
to introduce most of the fruits of the earth, each 
with an appropriate epithet. At last he did what 
an older man might not have had wisdom to 
do. Quietly he said the Lord’s Prayer, and that 
finished, the silence was again unbroken save by 
the sobs of the farmer who had brought a sermon 
to untimely end. 

Then all went out, shocked and scandalised by 
such a breach of etiquette. Around the door the 
regular group assembled, with more to discuss than 
ever was known before. “ Well, shocking, I do call 
it!” said the stationmaster. “ What call had he for 
to listen if he wasn’t suited? Couldn’t he ha’ looked 
at them texts I put on the wall myself?” And the 
sympathy of the audience went with the great 
official, who felt himself personally wronged. 

Then an old labourer, whose rounded shoulders 
and forward-bending knees were telling of long 
work in damp fields and the inevitable rheumatism, 
remarked, half to himself, “ Well, it fare to be an 
ill time for farmery folk. Lord help us all, for no 
one else will!” And with that ringing in my head 
I went away. C. 








NATURA MEDICATRIX. 
< ERE is no medicine for my fret: 
I go to bathe these brows in air 
God-given upon the peaks.” Ah, yet, 
Poor foolish wanderer, beware ! 


The dear disquiet of the hills 
Is vocal with a calm divine, 
For their true lovers there distils 
The spirit’s perfect anodyne. 


But take them not, O peevish child, 
Thy sick distemperature of brain, 

As though the mountains had been piled 
To minister to human pain; 


As though the life of air and sun, 
Water and wind and mist and snow, 

Were phantasms of a life that’s done 
And vanished in the long ago; 


As though no power of joy endowed 
Them, and no sense for love or light; 

As though a cloud possessed the cloud, 
And night were at the heart of night. 


But seek them for themselves, for what 
In veritable deed they are. 

That they assuage thy soul is naught; 
There’s more than starlight in the star. 


There’s more than flesh about thy bones, 
And more than blood compels thy heart. 
Ay, in thy roaring city’s stones 
A spirit and a breath have part! 
And ere of Nature thou wouldst reap 
A boon, be her instruction known— 


“My heart of peace for those I keep 
Who bring a peace that is their own.” 


AMBROSE BENNETT. 
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The burgeoning of Spring! 
Give ye no ear! no ear! For Love, in truth, 
Love is a bitter thing. 


songs of Love and 


Sorrow of unborn years to him who sips 
Of that sweet stinging wine. 

What savour now thereof upon our lips— 
On mine and thine ? 


Once did we quaff that juice intoxicate 
With promise of the years. 
“Bide ye the lees!” they cried. 
prate. 
We had no fears. 


We let them 


The end is fallen upon us over-soon. 
The promise is forsworn. 

The day should yet be high: ‘tis after noon; 
And Night is born. 


J. W. DE Lys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue MiILTonic SONNET.—II. 


(1) “While we contend for the observance of strict laws of 
composition, we cannot allow the practice of our earlier 
writers, however eminent as poets, to be an all-sufficient 
rule. The deviations from type found in these writers may 
be partly ascribed to their being that very process of 
experiment out of which type is to be evolved. We can 
hardly deny that the example of Shakespeare, and the 
veneration due to that mighty name, has exercised a mis- 
leading influence on our sonnottists. If it had been recog- 
nised that the so-called sonnets of Shakespeare are not 
sonnets at all, any more than those of Lord Brooke, but a 
continuous poem, or poems, written in fourteen-line stanzas, 
as Tenny3on’s ‘In Memoriam’ is, largely, in sixteen-line 
stanzas, how much misplaced skill would have been saved ! ” 
— Mark Pattison. Introd. to the Sonnets of Milton. 


(2) “Milton’s distinction in the history of the sonnet is that, 
not cverawed by the great name of Shakespeare, he 
emancipated this form of poem from the two vices which 
depraved the Elizabethan sonnet—from the vice of mis- 
placed wit in substance, and of misplaced rhyme in form. 
He recognised that the sonnet belonged to the poetry of 
feeling, and not to the poetry of ingenuity. And he saw 
that the perfection of metrical construction was not reached 
by tacking together three four-line verses rounded by a 
couplet at the end. Milton had put his poetical genius to 
school to the Italians, Dante, Petrarch, ial the rest. ie 
— Ibid. 


HESE two observations of an exceedingly learned 
critic seem to obscure a plain question as only 

an exceedingly learned person is capable of obscuring 
it. The case lay thus: The sonnet was originally 
a short reflective poem on love, and in the hand of 
one Fra Guittone d’Arezzo it took a definite length, 
and a definite shape within that length, which 
served as models to Petrarch, and afterwards to 
the early Elizabethans who imitated him. But 
these Elizabethans, while constant to character 
of the sonnet as a short reflective poem on love, 
made sundry experiments with the length and 
sundry experiments with the form. Very soon 
they discovered that the length (fourteen lines) of 
the Guittonian Sonnet was not to be bettered. But 
the question of form was not so easily settled, and 
their experiments produced a strong rival to the 
Guittonian in a sonnet consisting of four rhymed 
stanzas closing with a distich. To this new model 
the bulk of the Elizabethan sonnets conform, and 
Shakespeare used it for his immortal series. In the 


end, however, and chiefly owing to Milton’s example 
and influence, the taste of English poets has rejected 
it and reverted to the Guittonian form, as it had 
already and far more promptly reverted to the 
Guittonian length. 





This being its history, we are left to deal with 
two important models of the sonnet—the Guittonian 
and the Elizabethan (or Shakespearian). Each has 
its place in history, and I entirely fail to see what 
worth the gaining is gained by treating “the so- 
called sonnets of Shakespeare” as “ not sonnets at 
all.” Mr. Mark Pattison apparently believed that 
the gain would lie in much saving of labour. “If 
it had been recognised that the so-called sonnets of 
Shakespeare are not sonnets at all, any more than 
those of Lord Brooke, but a continuous poem, or 
poems, written in fourteen-line stanzas, as Tenny- 
son’s ‘In Memoriam’ is, largely, in sixteen-line 
stanzas, how much misplaced skill would have been 
saved!” Well, it is often possible to save yourself 
trouble by considering something as something else, 
especially if you thereby remove it from the category 
of things you happen to be studying into a category 
of things on which you propose to bestow no atten- 
tion; but that you serve the interests of sound 
criticism by this process seems to me disputable; 
and yet more disputable when you ignore an author's 
plain intention. One solid reason (among many) 
why these poems of Shakespeare claim consideration 
as sonnets, while the stanzas of Tennyson do not, 
is that Shakespeare was endeavouring to write 
sonnets, and Tennyson was endeavouring to do 
nothing of the sort. 


As for the “continuous poem” argument, if the 
sonnets of Shakespeare are to be disallowed on that 
ground, you must at once go on to disallow the 
sonnets of Petrarch, those of the Vita Nuova, and 
Wordsworth's Duddon series (to take three examples 
only). But, indeed, good judges have held that 
sonnets shine best when arrayed on a continuous 
thread of thought or emotion. ‘“ Sonnets,” says 
Mr. Beeching in his preface to “A Paradise of 
English Poetry,” “are best read, as they have been 
best written, in a sequence.” There remains, of 
course, the condition that, though tied by a con- 
tinuous thread, each sonnet must have unity; that 
is to say, must be the expression of one, and only 
one, thought or feeling. And this condition the 
sonnets of Shakespeare fulfil. 


Let us turn now to our second quotation from 
Mr. Pattison, and ask with what amount of justice 
he asserts that Milton “emancipated” the sonnet 
from “the vice of misplaced rhyme in form.” To 
begin with, this assertion does some injustice to the 
work of other men; of Drummond, for instance. 
In his “octaves” Drummond (1585-1649) conforms 
as closely as Milton (1608-1674) to the Italian model 
which Shakespeare ignored. The typical arrange- 
ments of rhymes in the first eight lines run as 
follows :— 


Shakespeare. Drummond and Milton. 


A A 
B B 
A B 
B A 
Cc A 
D B 
Cc B 
D A 


In other words, Shakespeare dispensed with the 
octave; Drummond and Milton used one of the true 
Italian form. And Drummond was before Milton 
in using it. 


Coming to the sestet, we find the difference be- 
tween Drummond and Milton to consist in this, that 
Drummond invariably closes with a distich, while 
Milton rarely closes with a distich. One only of his 
English sonnets—“ Cromwell, our chief of men”— 
has this ending, and, oddly enough, three of his 
Italian sonnets. On the other hand, Drummond 
usually marks, and Milton usually neglects, the 
lesser pause at the end of the first quatrain and the 
greater pause and turn-over after the octave, which 
are true stigmata of the right Italian sonnet as 
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Petrarch wrote it. So that Milton at the best can 
only divide the honour of having “emancipated ” 
us from the Shakespearian form—even if we pass 
the word “ emancipated.” 








But can we pass the word? It seems to me that, 
for its purpose, the Shakespearian form had as 
much right to exist as the true Italian: and certainly 
Milton did not kill it, though he undoubtedly made 
succeeding poets chary in their use of it. It sur- 
vived in such famous sonnets as Coleridge’s “ O, it is 
pleasant, with a heart at ease,” Keats’s “ Four 
Seasons” and “ Bright Star,” and the best of Lamb 
and Hartley Coleridge; while of the most famous 
sonnets in our language which otherwise follow the 
Italian model, quite an amazing number retain the 
special Shakespearian “character” of the conclud- 
ing distich. 


On the whole, then, I think we shall do wisely 
if we hold, with Mr. Bridges, that the more useful 
differentiation of the Miltonic sonnet is by its con- 
tents and form of thought. Drummond left the 
sonnet in this respect what he found it—a reflective 
poem on love, usually on disappointed or unrewarded 
love. Milton, by training it to carry the feeling of 
the Horatian Ode, taught that it was fit for other 
emotions than those of the woe-begone lover, and so 
prepared the way for Wordsworth. But while in 
thought Wordsworth stands still further removed 
from the Guittonian model, in form, by his use of 
pauses, he approaches it far more nearly. For in 
form the stigma of the Miltonic sonnet is the 
continuity of its presentation both in thought 
and metre. The others have their pauses—the 
Shakespearian, one, before the final distich ; and the 
Italian, two and, in the strictest examples, three, 
all nicely differentiated. But a sonnet of Milton 
runs like an unbroken stream :— 




























“Lady! that in the prime of earliest youth 
Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the green, 
And with those few art eminently seen 
That labour up the hill of heavenly truth : 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chosen thou hast, and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 
No anger find in thee but pity and ruth. 
Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not shame; therefore be sure 
Thou, when the Bridegroom with His feastful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night, 
Hast gained thy entrance, virgin wise and pure.” 


A. T. Q C. 


























REVIEWS. 











EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


Essays in ENGLISH LITERATURE: 1780—1860. By George 
Saintsbury. Second series. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
Stupies iN Earty Victorian LITERATURE. By Frederic 

Harrison. London: Edward Arnold. 


HESE two volumes of criticism by eminent hands 

have much in common, while they present points 
of vivid and interesting contrast. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
studies, ranging from 1780 to 1860, are in part over- 
lapped, in part supplemented, by Mr. Harrison's 
studies in early Victorian literature. Both critics 
are, or have been, professors, literary journalists, 
Oxford men, and gentlemen of strong political views 
and social ideas and philosophical principles. If 
Mr. Saintsbury well represents a literary Toryism, 
ir. Harrison is an even better representative of a 
literary Liberalism. But it is curious to note taat 
the Liberal writes with a far greater care for style, 
for dignity and gravity of manner, for literary 
seriousness, than the Tory. Mr. Saintsbury, aiming 
Perhaps at fellowship with “the mob of gentlemen 
Who write with ease,” at a graceful and nonchalant 




















freedom from pedantry, allows himself an abundance 
of careless sentences, of loose phrases, of unattractive 
flippancies which greatly diminish our enjoyment of 
his otherwise accomplished essays. He has an airy 
and irritating way of seeming to tell his reader, 
“If you don’t think so I am sorry for you: perhaps 
you never read the classics, perhaps you are a 
Radical lecturer, perhaps you have no sense of 
humour, perhaps you are a half-educated senti- 
mentalist?’ It is a familiar trick, this trick of an 
Olympian easy attitude, of dispensing little sneers 
and jeers upon the unhappy vulgar and their leaders 
the “sophists,” with a kind of aristocratic careless- 
ness and charming incorrectness. It is a cruel 
truth that in his personal note, his facile assumption 
of infallibility, his struggle after free and easy 
ways, Mr. Saintsbury has much in common with 
the newer kinds of journalism, with slipshod trying 
to be gracefulness, familiarity posing as charm. He 
has scarce written a book in which he does not at 
once adorn and disfigure his theme, spoiling our 
admiration of his wide knowledge, his terse humour, 
and his real passion for literature. Mr. Harrison, 
if sometimes a thought too methodical and grave, 
never commits errors of taste: we may disagree 
with him to any extent, but we are not impatient 
and annoyed. He does not let his political and 
social principles prejudice his literary judgment: he 
can bewail, ridicule, and assault certain contem- 
porary follies no less freely and forcibly than Mr. 
Saintsbury. Bat it is without that critic’s airs of 
superiority and contempt: Mr. Harrison does not 
appear to be condescending to set us right, with an 
ostentatious weariness of manner, a shrugging of 
the shoulders at our foolishness. It is possible to be 
as “nasty” as you please at no sacrifice of courtesy. 

Both writers feel, though in different degrees 
and ways, that literature to-day is radically changing 
its principles and points of view. Both find a 
pleasure in contemplating the past days of greater 
originality joined to a greater sense of responsi- 
bility: they find a sanity and a spaciousness in the 
work of our predecessors, something larger than 
they can find in the versatile, yet limited work of 
to-day. Carlyle, Macaulay, Disraeli, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Bronté, Kingsley, Trollope, George Eliot: 
these are the themes of Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saints- 
bury treats of Southey, Cobbett, Landor, Hood, 
Miss Ferrier, Miss Burney; of English war songs and 
Campbell ; of political satire, the Rolliad and anti- 
Jacobin, and Peter Pindar; of the humourists, 
Hook, Barham, Maginn; of the historical novel and 
its fortunes. In themes, at least, the two books 
have a massy richness and weight of good matter. 
Except for some of Mr. Saintsbury’s Tyrt#i, all 
these writers belong to generations after the 
eighteenth century characteristics had left our 
literature: there is little or no Addison, Pope, 
Gibbon, Johnson, Fielding about their work. Yet 
the bulk of it has a mannerly air of respecting 
tradition, even when it is frolicsome or passionate, 
even when it breaks new ground. And there are no 
immense distances between its extremes, no bewilder- 
ing wealth of varieties in the sum of it. Southey 
and Cobbett go very well together, and Landor 
makes no unharmonious third. But to-day with us, 
as with the French, there is no knowing what to 
expect: we range and change from materialism to 
mysticism, from the intensely modern to the 
ardently antique, from the completely common- 
place to the richly romantic, and all this in a 
thousand varieties of style, in euphuism of the 
brutal phrase and in euphuism of the delicate. 
Cleverness abounds, an extraordinary command of 
technique employed upon an amazing number of 
dissimilar matters, and all, as it were, without any 
rhyme or reason for the strange confusion. We 
hark back, we look forward, but no one could point 
to any school of living writers, in poetry or in 
prose, and say that there is the central charac- 
teristic literature of our time, and the rest of 
it is eccentric merely. And in proportion as 
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a reader is a man of scholarship and sound 
literary knowledge, so will he find himself some- 
what wistfully and enviously regarding the com- 
fortable days of less disorder and certainly of 
no less brilliance. The new spirit, that recreated 
or revived literature in its various forms—when 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, when Miss 
Austen, or Miss Bronté, or George Eliot, when Scott, 
or Dickens, or Thackeray, when Carlyle, or Newman, 
or Arnold gave to it their original fruits and virtues— 
was ever a powerful and often a disturbing spirit— 
cried out upon with agitation, welcomed with en- 
thusiasm, but whilst novelty came, there rose fewer 
novelties than in our day. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to be catholic; we accept, with discrimina- 
tion, this and that wholly dissimilar work or school, 
but when some third is pressed upon our acceptance 
we draw the line—we refuse, in this matter, to be 
“everything by turns and nothing long.” Each age 
of literature grows to look self-consistent and har- 
monious. When a great writer—a Sir Thomas 
Browne or a Carlyle—comes with his elaborate and 
characteristic innovation, his sought-out distinction 
of style, we welcome, or his posterity welcome, the 
great new strange glory. But an age of a thousand 
startling varieties would prove too much: these 
magnificent innovators should stand in “splendid 
isolation,” aud we expect the crowd of men to write 
with a certain decent similarity, as in deference to 
certain decent laws and regulations. We fail to 
find that now, and therefore it is refreshing to dwell 
for a time among the pleasant mediocrities of an 
earlier age, and among its classic glories; to meet 
Trollope or Thackeray, Miss Ferrier or Miss Bronté. 
An admirer, and rightly so, of Pierre Loti once 
thought that he had praised that author nobly by 
saying, “ Nothing that he has written in the least 
resembles any other writing.”” What an eulogy! 
But there are plenty of writers with us who glory 
in such fatuities of praise and criticism. For one 
thing, a writer in a mob of writers, his equals and 
his rivals in an age of general and shallow culture, 
does not hope for a great popular applause; he is 
content with the applause of his set, his group, his 
literary friends. More and more, he seeks to attain 
distinction by acquiring what Mr. Stevenson was 
wont to call an “alembicated” style, which may 
have its excellent merits, but which cannot possibly 
be or become popular. And, in a sense, he is right: 
popularity is the last thing for which a writer 
should care. But he should care to write what 
future readers will be able to recognise as good 
work of a justifiable sort, and not an Alexandrian 
artificiality. To take a dead writer and a living, 
it is impossible to believe that the prose of Mr. 
Pater and of Mrs. Meynell will ever become popular; 
it is still more impossible to believe that it will not 
be held as work of a fine and classic excellence. 
And it profits to remember that when we speak of 
the “ giants in the land in those days,” we forget 
the pseudo-giants and mock heroes who had their 
reputation also, and are clean vanished. The men 
who in their own lifetimes won vast applause, the 
happy few, dominate us—Scott, Thackeray, Dickens. 
But they are the minority. Gray, Landor, Keats, 
and the many others—what of their popular ap- 
plause? They, too, were the admired of a few 
friends. What we desiderate is not the production 
of writers eminently “successful,” but of the 
patient, painsful, responsible writers, who play no 
pretty tricks with art, but work in a reverend and 
rational spirit. It is not ability that we lack, but, 
in the truest sense, culture; and the greatest 
element in culture is a comprehension of the past, 
an historical knowledge of art’s long discipline and 
career, a sense of proportion, a sense of humour, 
and a seriousness bred of both. 

Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. Harrison have beguiled 
us into these simple reflections, less by what they 
have said than by their purposes in saying it. Both 
their books contain admirable criticism—notably 
Mr. Saintsbury’s essays upon Southey, Cobbett, and 





Political Satire, and Mr. Harrison’s upon Macaulay, 
Disraeli, and Trollope. They deal with nothing that 
has not some good substantial stuff in it, sometimes 
after a fashion amusingly robust and British that 
shocks your light-handed Frenchman. Whatever 
be the defects of either critic, their books proceed 
from knowledge, conviction, and commonly, if per. 
haps not invariably, from common-sense. 





THE PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Tue Portuauese 1n SoutH Arrica. With a Description 
of the Native Races between the River Zambesi and the 
Cape of Good Hope during the Sixteenth Century. By 
George McCall Theal, LL.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Mr. THEAL, who is already favourably known by 
his “ History of South Africa” and by smaller books 
on cognate subjects, gives us here a sketch of the 
voyages and settlements of the Portuguese in South. 
Eastern Africa from the voyage of Bartholomew 
Diaz onwards. A good deal of the interesting 
account of the native races which fills the earlier 
chapters has already appeared in another of his 
books, and the rest of the volume is somewhat 
slight and disconnected, being largely made up 
of short detached narratives and incidents. Per. 
haps the materials for a more complete history 
do not exist. Perhaps, if they do exist, they are 
too much concerned with petty details to admit 
of being fused into an attractive consecutive 
record. Mr. Theal is a diligent student, and we 
should be sorry to do him injustice. This book, 
however, is rather unsatisfying ; and leaves us with 
no very definite impression as to the amount of 
country which Portigal ever held in South-East 
Africa; the number of whites who entered it; the 
extent to which they had, in their more flourishing 
days, settled the land and influenced the natives; 
and the amount of trade which went on. It would 
have been interesting, for instance, to know what 
was approximately the quantity of gold which was 
annually brought down from the interior in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, because there 
can be no doubt that gold mining was pretty largely 
carried on, and that all the gold raised found its 
way to the Portuguese ports. Although Mr. Theal 
writes clearly and agreeably, he has not given us as 
vivid a picture of the country or of the people as 
might have been expected from the considerable 
array of authorities which he sets forth, So little, 
however, has been written in English upon the sub- 
ject, that all we can get and we do get here froma 
trustworthy writer is something to be grateful for. 
The brief greatness and subsequent slow decline 
and decay of the power and spirit of the Portuguese 
is one of the most singular and melancholy 
phenomena in the history of the last four centuries. 
They were not only the first of modern peoples to 
develop the passion and the talent for maritime ex- 
ploration and conquest ; but the feats of Portuguese 
seamen, considering the tiny vessels they possess 
and their total want of geographical knowledge when 
they began their career, have never been surpassed, 
and, indeed, scarcely equalled since. Cook and La 
Perouse were great navigators and admirable ob 
servers; but they had far better vessels and a far 
longer range of experience behind them in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century than had Bartholomew 
Diaz when he discovered South Africa and examin 
the coast as far east as the Great Fish River oF 
Magellan (a Portuguese, though serving Spain), whet 
he accomplished that never-to-be-forgotten voyage 
through the Straits that bear his name, and 
across the Pacific Ocean to the Philippines. Sud- 
denly this little country acquired a vast empire 
In America the vast area of the Brazils was hers 
In West Africa she held Loanda and Angola; 
in East Africa, the whole long stretch of coast 
from Delagoa Bay to Mombasa and the Tan 
River. She alone had access to the ports 
India, and seemed on the point of founding 4 
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at empire there. But, as Mr. Theal points out, 
her internal resources were unequal to such enter- 
prises. The population was too small to furnish 
soldiers and settlers for such wide and scattered 
dominions. The Government was neither efficient 
nor pure. After 1580, when the native dynasty 
expired with the defeat and slaughter of King 
Sebastian and the death, two years later, of his 
uncle, Cardinal Dom Enrique, the kingdom passed 
to Philip II. of Spain. The spirit of the people 
waned, and their new sovereign felt no great 
interest in the Portuguese colonies. When, under the 
house of Braganza, Portugal recovered her indepen- 
dence, in 1640, the Dutch, whose hostility to Philip II. 
had led them to attack his Portuguese subjects in the 
East, had already destroyed the trade monopoly and 
the imperial position which Portugal had held in the 
Indian Ocean, and the nation was unequal to the 
effort that would have been needed to strengthen 
her hold upon Africa or develop the resources 
of her African dominions. Brazil offered a more 
tempting field to those who sought to enrich them- 
selves abroad, and East Africa was left neglected 
till far down in the present century. Attempts 
to conquer the interior had long been abandoned : 
efforts to convert the natives, though at one 
time energetically prosecuted by the Dominicans 
and at another by the Jesuits, languished. The 
Portuguese settlers had become so much inter- 
mixed by intermarriage with the native blacks as 
to sensibly lower the standard of intelligence, enter- 
prise, and morality. Yet all these adverse influences 
might have been overcome but for the extreme un- 
healthiness of the climate. The first Portuguese 
explorers built their forts not on the comparatively 
temperate coasts of what is now Cape Colony and 
Natal, but in the low tropical and marshy lands 
between the Limpopo and the Zambesi—lands un- 
healthy at all seasons, and deadly after the rainy 
season when the strong sun raises miasma from the 
swamps. In such a climate the death-rate was very 
high, and fever proved a more fatal enemy to the 
}expeditions of conquest and exploration that even 
the resistance offered by the warlike Kafir tribes. 
Those who survived, for few or none escaped attacks 
of the prevailing malady, were weakened, and lost 
their vigour and that spirit of enterprise which the 
first adventurers had displayed. In estimating the 
causes to which the failure of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese to achieve in the western as well as the 
eastern hemisphere results comparable to those 
obtained by the English and Dutch, full allowance 
must be made for the fact that the former mostly 
conquered and colonised tropical regions. But that 
differences of race, religion, and government also 
told for much becomes plain when one notes that 
the Spaniards have made much less of the Philip- 
pines than the Dutch have made of Java, and that 
the Spaniards have been no more successful in 
developing prosperous and orderly States on the 
lofty and cool plateau of Ecuador, or in the com- 
paratively temperate regions of the Rio de la Plata, 
than they have been on the torrid shores of the 
Caribbean Sea. Mr. Theal says comparatively little 
of the recent controversies between Portugal and 
England, which is, perhaps, to be regretted, because 
no facts sooner pass out of memory than those 
which, happening in our own time, have not 
attracted much attention while they happened, and 
when they become material have to be examined by 
researches into Blue Books and the filesof newspapers. 
The increased importance of the southern half of 
Africa, and the competition of three great European 
Powers for a share in it, stimulated the Portuguese 
to reassert their ancient claims and to try to develop 
the territories which were admittedly theirs. But 
Portugal has proved too weak to do either with 
effect. The smallness of her population and her 
want of money, as well as the low quality of her 
settlers in the parts of Africa she owns, have be- 
Come lamentably patent. Her possession of two 
such harbours as Delagoa Bay and Beira, the 



























































only harbours (except that of Durban) between 
Cape Town and the Zambesi, is, of course, a fact 
of importance. But there is no sign that she will 
be able to turn to account even those harbours 
for the purpose of extending her own trade or 
making available the resources of the fertile lands 
and mineral regions which lie behind them. 


A WITTY MANUAL OF LAW. 
LECTURES ON THE DvUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUSTEES. 

By Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. London: Macmillan 

& Co. 

Tuis is not only a delightful little handbook for the 
public; it is also a singularly clear and lucid state- 
ment of the main points of difficulty by which 
trustees are beset. Mr. Birrell begins by consider- 
ing the duties of trustees, the securities in which 
they can invest, and the most important provisions 
on this point of the recent Trustee Acts of 1893 and 
1894. Then he goes on to discuss, in chapters that 
are necessarily more technical, but not less readable 
and useful, the liabilities of those long-suffering 
persons, dwells for a moment on two of the most 
frequent of innocent breaches of the law—improper 
investments and carrying on business on behalf of 
widows and infants—and ends up with a few 
apposite remarks on the Statute of Limitations and 
the delegation of trusts. We have no hesitation in 
saying that all through the book Mr. Birrell is at 
his best, handling with ease a subject which he 
thoroughly understands, illuminating it with great 
felicity of language and of thought, and not 
hesitating to lighten the weight of his matter with 
literary allusions and humorous details. A quotation 
from John Wesley's journal brings before us that 
“foul monster,” the old Chancery Bill. Another 
fine quotation, from a speech by Mr. T. B. Macaulay, 
emphasises the principle of the Statute of Limita- 
tions. Pity, we are reminded, is not only akin to 
love, but to “ breaches of trust as well.” The costs 
saved by the Annual Practice, we are assured, 
“ would build a fleet of ironclads.” A most amusing 
story illustrates the genesis of the Act of 1888, which 
came “like a bolt from the blue” to the “ wholly 
unexpected relief of trustees,” and which illustrates 
the random fashion in which the laws that most 
affect us areobtained. Noopportunity for brighten- 
ing the subject is permitted by the author to go by. 
He dares to believe that even the teaching of law 
may be made agreeable and light-hearted, and the 
result is a valuable legal manual which the veriest 
layman can thoroughly enjoy. 

The first duty of a trustee, says Mr. Birrell in 
warning italics, is to make himself acquainted with 
the terms of his trust; and should he be unable to 
understand the lawyers’ jargon, which, “ as compared 
with the jargon of doctors, scientific men, patent 
agents, stockbrokers and theologians, is ‘the well 
of English pure and undefiled,” he may claim to 
have an epitome of the deed at the expense of the 
estate. His second duty is never to forget them, 
and for this purpose he may even think it wise to 
have the Investment Clauses “ copied, framed, and 
hung over his wash-hand basin”; but if he takes 
this step, it must be at his own expense. His third 
duty is to adhere to them “in all things great and 
small, important and seemingly unimportant,” even 
though it rain black-edged envelopes on his table, 
imploring him to sell out of the London and North 
Western Railway, and to purchase South African 
Mines. These three duties are “the law and the 
prophets,” but after them there follow six others 
which it is also essential to observe. The liabilities 
of a trustee do not somehow afford the same scope 
for Mr. Birrell’s humour, but even here, amid the 
discussion of principles and cases, he rarely misses 
a chance of enlivening his page. His analysis is 
always simple and effective. His language, although 
there is surely something rather like a slip in 
grammar on page 156, is, as befits a lawyer, always 
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measured and precise. To the many good things 
wh'ch he has given his generation, Mr. Birrell has 
now added an example of what our legal text-books 
might be made. We could almost wish that he 
would henceforth dedicate his leisure to rendering 
into clear and witty English the many dark chapters 
of our native law. 





SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
SoctaL EnGianp. By Various Writers. 

Traill, D.C.L. Vol. V. From the Accession of George I. 

to the Battle of Waterloo. London: Cassell & Co. 

In the present volume Dr. Traill brings down his 
encyclopzedic social history of England to the battle 
of Waterloo, while it is further announced that 
a sixth volume will complete the work up to that 
starting-point of our most modern history—the 
General Election of 1885. As the undertaking 
approaches nearer our own time it grows steadily 
in usefulness, and—whatever may be its short- 
comings of plan and execution—gives us, in a con- 
venient shape and accessible form, a mass of par- 
ticulars as to every side of British history such as, 
until now, we should have had to search for in a 
great variety of books, some dear, some vast in size, 
some hardly attainable to ordinary readers. To 
have carried through so successfully so great a work 
of popularisation reflects great credit on publisher, 
contributors, and editor. 

The present volume is, as a whole, marked by the 
solid and even merit of its contributions. The diffi- 
culty of splitting up the subject becomes greater as 
the number of years allowed to each chapter be- 
comes smaller and the social phenomena dealt with 
more complicated. The editor has taken 1714, 1742, 
1784, 1802, and 1815 as the dividing years of his 
chapters. Though we see the disadvantages of his 
scheme, we doubt whether any more satisfactory 
landmarks could be taken. We are glad to see that 
there is less rigid insistence on chronological limits 
than in earlier volumes. For example, some of the 
sub-sections to the Walpole chapter carry the story 
much farther back than 1714, Dr. Sandys treating 
of “ English Scholarship, 1570-1742.” Again, in the 
next chapter Dr. Brown treats of Nonconformity, 
1689-1815—an enormous theme for eleven pages, and 
in our opinion quite inadequate to the subject, 
especially as the whole of the Methodist movement 
is included under it. Nothing is told us about the 
Established Church until, under the chapter of 
1784-1802, Mr. Raymond Beazley discourses for 
about ten pages on “the Established Church, 1715- 
1815,” though in the contents his article is labelled 
* Church History from 1714.” Then, again, quite late 
in the book, Mr. Hutton writes just two pages on “the 
Church,” though he does not add many facts to what 
we have been told already. We cannot but think 
this a most inadequate treatment of the ecclesiastical 
side of history. It is, in fact, the worst blemish of 
the book. But if we grumble at the editor from 
some points of view, we are bound to recognise the 
care taken in the almost impossible task of dove- 
tailing contributions and keeping each writer to 
the limits assigned to him. This is nearly always 
done; but it is a pity that the exact limits of 
Major Gretton’s military history and Mr. Hassall's 
political history were not assigned. It is also to be 
regretted that while the former writer gives us 
interesting details about the great battles of the 
time, the naval contributor—Mr. Clowes—takes up 
so much of his space with statistics of the numbers, 
size, and equipment of the ships of the Navy, that 
he can deal only in the most general terms with 
those great triumphs at sea which are, perhaps, the 
most entirely satisfactory facts in the history of 
the century. 

A great many of the articles are brightly and 
attractively written. All are, without exception, 
solid and accurate as far as they go. That the 
transitions should be a little abrupt is inevitable. 
Almost equally necessary is, we fear, the absence 
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of any general conspectus of the age as a whole, 
which strikes us as a really bad omission. The 
individual writers, after the manner of specialists, 
stick to their special points of view. There is no 
one to connect their various positions. And as we 
get nearer our own times the press of details 
becomes greater, and such a work of co-ordination 
more necessary. There is a great chance for the 
editor if he will supply this want at the end of the 
last volume. 

To turn to the different contributors, we need 
add little to the general praise for care, accuracy, 
and uniformity of treatment which we have already 
given. Mr. Saintsbury is as agreeable and instructive 
as ever in dealing with literature. We may specially 
praise the paragraph in which he shows a healthy 
and amusing suspicion as to Grub Street, and shows 
that literature was not so poor a trade a hundred 
years ago as is sometimes made out. As Mr. Saints- 
bury has beex a good deal attacked lately as a care- 
less and untrustworthy writer, we went to the pains 
of carefully verifying his dates in the whole of one 
of his sections. We found no mistakes more terrible 
than the misdating of Mickle’s birth by a year, and 
the putting forward the date of publication of 
Anstey’s “ Bath Guide” ten years too late. And 
these trivial slips may very likely be simple errors 
of the press. By leaving out some sides of art 
altogether, Dr. R.'\Hughes is able to interest us in 
the lives of the great painters, though we wish he 
would chasten his style and cease plastering his 
pages with fragments of French, some of which is 
not even accurate. We like Mr. Crowest’s articles 
on music, Mr. D’Arcy Power's contributions on 
medicine and public health, Mr. A. L. Smith's 
energetic effort to make finance interesting, and 
Miss Mary Bateson’s attractive sketches of social 
life. The growth of the factory systems, the inven- 
tions that made production on a large scale possible, 
the agrarian revolution, pauperism, enclosures, and 
the growth of large farming are, as is right, dealt 
with at considerable length by Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Prothero, Mr. A. L. Smith, and Mr. Symes. Dr. 
Joyce and Dr. Colville have not enough room to 
deal adequately with all sides of Scottish and Irish 
history, and the latter writer is hampered by having 
more or less to tell over again those aspects of the 
industrial revolution that affect Scotland. The 
newer Colonies are incidentally treated of in Mr. 
Beazley’s articles on exploration; but we regret 
that there is no regular section either on the 
Colonies or on India. Nearer home Wales is, as in 
other recent volumes, entirely left out. The only 
Welsh fact in the index is the abolition of the 
Court of Wales and the Marches by William III. 
The rise of Glamorganshire industry is also properly 
treated ; but Rowlands of Llangeitho, Howel Harries 
and all the glories of Welsh Methodism are utterly 
ignored. This is a grave omission, and should be 
supplied in the next volume. Nevertheless, with all 
the fault-finding which a composite book like this 
cannot but suggest, the excellencies far exceed the 
demerits; and we must again express our pleasure 
that so solid and comprehensive a book has been 
offered to the public. 


LAST POEMS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
New Poems. By Christina G. Rossetti. London: Macmillan 


& Co. 
Tuis book, which we owe to a brother's piety, con- 
tains mainly Miss Rossetti’s rejections, and therefore 
it cannot stand beside the poems by which she 
desired to be judged. Mr. Rossetti has been in 
clusive, and in only one or two cases unwisely 90. 
A couple of charades, one or two of the bouts-rimé 
sonnets which show Miss Rossetti in a sportive 
mood, and the rhymed Alphabet are all one would 
certainly wish away, though a certain number of 
the poems are more or less slight and occasional i2 
character. Still, Miss Rossetti, great instinctive 
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artist that she was, could hardly handle words 
without making them in some measure beautiful ; 
and so it happens that in this collection from her 
note-books there is so very little that is valueless. 
The “ Juvenilia” are well worth preserving, if only 
to show the extraordinarily rapid growth of mind 
jn a girl who at sixteen and seventeen was producing 
poems, lambent and beautiful. She was a true 
daughter of the South in this early development, 
as she shows herself kin to the early Italian painters 
ijn the impulse and vision with which she paints the 
pageant of the Blessed in Heaven. Filippino Filippi 
was no more at home in painting a vision of wings 
and aureoles clustered as heavily as a swarm of 
heavenly bees than she was. Some few of these 
poems Mr. Rossetti does not seem to recognise as 
having appeared in one or other of his sister's books. 
There is ‘A Shadow of Dorothea,” with its lovely 
angel— 
“ But is your hair of gold or light, 
Or is your foot of flake or fire, 
And have you wings rolled up from sight, 
And joy to slake desire?” 


which is dear to most of us long syne. And there 


is the exquisite song :-— 


“Oh! what comes over the sea 
Shoals and quicksands past ? 


” 


Miss Rossetti attained to her sanctity through great 
humanity, and therefore is she the writer of some 
of the most beautiful love-poems in our language. 
With Heaven and the grave perpetually in sight, 
she yet sounds a full note of human love. Indeed, 
her poetry is often most beautiful when it has the 
two motives of love and death. It was part of her 
humanity that while she thirsted after Heaven she 
yet abhorred the grave. Her abhorrence explains 
the insistence with which she dwelt upon it, so that 
in the most golden web of her poetry the thought of 
death runs like a black thread. She led the life of a 
recluse, and she was in great measure an invalid. 
Her life of almost perpetual indoors explains to a 
great extent her rather morbid dwelling upon the 
death of the body. Saint as she was, she did not 
look over and beyond the grave to the resurrec- 
tion. In this book we get more of the grave than 
in those books which she prepared herself. She 
was, perhaps, too much of an artist to let the 
passing-bell intrude monotonously. 


“Intolerable life which all life long 
Abidest haunted by one dread of death— 
Is such life life?” 


That was a cry from her own heart, and the echo 
of it is in every page of this book. Beautiful and 
precious as her poetry is, who shall say that it would 
not be more precious and, beautiful still if it did 
not pause in its flight to Heaven to muse beside a 
grave? The ease of Miss Rossetti’s poetry is so 
wonderful a quality that it would seem as if verse 
and not prose were her natural everyday language. 
Her words and phrases are those of every day, but 
wonderfully they step out of ordinary speech to 
rank themselves in perfect poetry. There is nota 
word or a phrase in this thing of supreme beauty 
which a child might not use :— 


“If he would come to-day, to-day, to-day, 
Oh, what a day to-day would be! 
But now he’s away, miles and miles away 
From me across the sea. 
“O little bird flying, flying, flying 
To your nest in the warm West ; 
Tell him as you pass that I am dying 
As you pass home to your nest. 


“T have a sister, I have a brother, 

A faithful hound, a tame white dove; 
But I had another, once I had another, 
And I miss him—my love, my love! 
“In this weary world it is so cold, so cold 

While I sit here al! alone; 
I would not like to wait and to grow old, 
But just to be dead and gone. 





“Make me fair when I lie dead on my bed, 
Fair where I am lying : 
Perhaps he may coms and look upon me dead— 
He for whom I am dying. 
“Dig my grave for two, with a stone to show it, 
And on the stone write my name; 
If he never comes, I shall never know it, 
But sleep on all the same.” 


In the ballads one has something of a surprise. 
It is a younger, bolder, less minutely conscientious 
Christina Rossetti letting the passion of the South 
speak through her lips. She schooled herself into 
something quieter, something ever watchful lest 
offence ba given in her mature life; she accepted 
St. Paul’s saying that certain things should not be 
named amongst us. No doubt Mrs. Browning's 
impetuous lack of restraint to some extent influenced 
these dramatic moments in Miss Rossetti’s poetry. 
We more than once get a hint of Mrs. Browning's 
manner, yet no two poets could be more unlike. 
Miss Rossetti, with all her spontaneity and intimacy, 
learnt perfect restraint and reticence; Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s inspiration to the last ran away with her, and 
it was only within artificial bonds that she learnt 
to toil and make perfect. It is an example of Miss 
Rossetti’s reticence that we find here quite long 
poems, which in her perfected volumes were reduced 
to two or three verses. The restraint made for the 
sobriety, the beauty, the perfect art of her work. 
One feels of her poetry that as a flower grows, so it 
grew, lovely and unchangeable. Yet the craftsman 
in her worked often to make incomplete things com- 
plete. Who could have believed, for example, that 
in a first draft Miss Rossetti would make “ manna” 
and “banner” rhyme? The book is one all lovers 
of poetry will wish to have for their own. She was, 
no doubt, the most remarkable woman-poet England 
has yet produced, and she lived to be the first 
among living English poets. 


CLEANSING A SLUM. 


Ten YEARS IN A PortsmMourH Stum. By R. R. Dolling. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
AT the end of last year the ecclesiastical world was 
variously moved by a dispute between the newly- 
appointed Bishop of Winchester and the author of 
this book. Father Dolling, who had for ten years 
worked with exceptional energy and devotion in a 
slum district in Portsmouth as missioner of Win- 
chester College, had been in the habit of celebrating 
the Holy Communion without communicants—in 
defiance of express rubrical prohibition—and pro- 
posed to place in his new church a third altar, at 
which masses were to be said for the dead—an 
observance involving a doctrine which is declared in 
the Articles of the Church of England to be “a 
fond thing vainly invented.” Bishop Davidson 
objected to an infraction of the rules of the Estab- 
lished Church which his two predecessors had felt 
able to overlook, and Father Dolling felt con- 
scientiously bound to resign. We confess that, 
writing from the lay standpoint, we do not under- 
stand his motive, while we can understand the 
Episcopal action. But it is impossible not to feel 
some regret, on non-religious grounds, at Father 
Dolling’s resignation after reading his account of 
his work. It is the story of a genial, vigorous, 
unconventional, and thoroughly liberal-minded 
worker—a High Churchman on the best of terms 
with his Nonconformist brethen, able to appreciate 
and praise heartily all philanthropic effort whether 
under Church auspices or not—dwelling in a district 
that lived on the vices of the army and navy, fully 
recognising the strength of their temptations and 
appreciating the social conditions to which much of 
the degradation of the people was due; liberal 
enough to hold as regards secular education the 
strict Nonconformist ideal ; practical enough to scoff 
at the morbid ecclesiasticism of some would-be 
coadjutors; unconventional enough to introduce 
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healthier social intercourse among his young people 
by starting a dancing class (!) under his own super- 
vision, and, as a guarantee of its propriety, restricted 
to communicants. The little volume before us isa 
good deal too explicit in parts for Mr. Podsnap’s 
Young Person; but to all “Christian workers” and 
other philanthropists, or with all who want to know 
the realities of life in the worst districts of our 
great towns, it is at once a terribly vivid picture 
and a repertory of suggestions for bettering the 
situation. 

When Mr. Dolling began his work in 1885 this is 
what he saw in a Portsmouth street on a Sunday 
afternoon— 


“Two girls, their only clothing a pair of sailors’ trousers 
each, and two sailor lads, their only clothing the girls’ petticoats, 
were dancing a kind of breakdown up and down the street,” 


with the neighbours and his Sunday-school children 
looking on. One comple toppled over, and Mr. 
Dolling’s efforts to pick them up were rewarded with 
a shower of stones. The children were, of course, 
quite aware of the girls’ calling. Later on, Mr. Dolling 
turned out two boys for lighting their pipes during 
a children’s service. Not only the boys, but pre- 
sently their mothers, proceeded to interrupt the 
service afresh, and favoured him with language 
of remarkable strength. The service had to be 
closed, and the congregation, headed by the still 
vociferous mothers, accompanied him home. It 
was to these savages that the mission had to teach 
not merely religion, but the elementary decencies of 
civilised life. Ten years later, in spite of all opposi- 
tion—usually “ Protestant,” and occasionally, we 
gather, official and municipal—Mr. Dolling had a 
new church with a devoted and enthusiastic con- 
gregation, a multitude of lay workers, old friends 
throughout the army and navy, lads whom he had 
made men of, girls whom he had protected or rescued 
from sin, and—though that is relatively a small 
matter—he had collected and spent the best part of 
£50,000 on the district. He had suffered much from 
“ Protestants,” from sham converts from Catholicism, 
from would-be helpers (“the woman worker among 
the poor is sometimes a prig: the male worker, 
in my experience, nearly always is”), from local 
notabilities who did not like the plain truth told 
about the occupations of their tenants or about their 
town; but he had done a marvellous work, and 
one that we cordially hope and believe his successor 
will continue. For details we must send our readers 
to the book. Mr. Dolling writes discursively and 
genially, and has very decided opinions on many 
things—on the merits of “literates,” for instance, 
who are more earnest, and, as the saying is, have 
often “less nonsense about them” than the average 
university candidate for orders; on the worthless- 
ness of religious teaching when given by non-religious 
persons; on the temptations of the young; on the 
over-disciplining of female “penitents”; on the 
causes of drunkenness among the clergy—opinions 
always the product of strong common sense and 
well worth consideration. And he gives us a vivid 
impression of the genial, kindly, rather rough life 
among the miscellaneous company to be found in a 
modern “ Mission” House. 

Mr. Dolling writes sympathetically inter alia of 
the troubles of courtship among the poor. Naturally, 
a lad does not care to introduce his fiancée to a 
large family of brothers and sisters living in one 
room. It is all “walking out.” “I have knowna 
marriage take place and the parents on neither side 
had been introduced to their new relative.” It was 
to meet this and to get introduced to the future 
wives of his lads that he started his dancing-class, 
and to keep his flock out of mischief that he started 
& gymnasium, and clubs for both sexes—with most 
gratifying results. 

We confess we greatly doubt whether Mr. 
Dolling’s peculiar theology, held by a less vigorous 
man than Mr. Dolling, and uncoupled from his 
philanthropic effort, would be at all suitable for 





a working-class district. But here we open up 
theological controversy, and that is a warning to 
close. Once more we strongly recommend the book, 





FICTION. 
TorriBa: A Princess of the Amorayes. By John Cameron 
Grant. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 
His Exce.iency’s Eneiish Governess. By Sydney (, 
Grier. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 
Tue Bonp or Broop. An Indian Tale. By R. E. Forrest, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
THe Mystery oF BLOOMSBURY CRESCENT. 
Lodge. London: Digby Long & Co, 
“Go TO!” says the imitator of the Fat Boy in 
“Pickwick”; and forthwith he racks his brain to 
invent some horror never thought of before, in order 
to stimulate the fears of the reader of his story, 
Mr. John Cameron Grant has not desired to terrify 
his readers, but his object has clearly been to tickle 
their palates with a novelty in the way of a heroine, 
We have had heroines of many kinds of late, and we 
confess that most of them have been bad; but the 
heroine of “Torriba” is, in one respect, a new 
departure—a new departure that reverts to the 
primeval type. Miss Torriba Albuquerque, the 
only daughter of a noble Spanish gentleman lately 
deceased, lives in her father’s old home on the banks 
of a mysterious South American river. She is a 
young lady of many charms and some accomplish- 
ments, and it is not surprising that the young 
English engineer who meets her in her ancestral 
home should straightway fall in love with her. She 
differs from other heroines in one respect only, but 
then it is a somewhat important respect. She is so 
literally a daughter of Eve that she has adopted the 
costume of Eve—before the fall—and every appear- 
ance she makes in this book, whether she is being 
wooed by the gallant Don José, or is attending to 
her household duties, presents her to us in this simple 
fashion. Mr. Grant dces his best to mitigate the 
absurdity of the situation—a nineteenth-century 
heroine without clothes being wooed in the orthodox 
fashion by a fully-clad Englishman. But despite 
the author's efforts, the absurdity remains, and 
stamps the whole book as an elaborate jest 
rather than a work of art. It is bare justice 
to the author to say that in his treatment 
of his daring theme there is nothing objection- 
able. Until the shocking tragedy with which 
the story ends is reached, there is not a touch 
of coarseness in it. As for the tragedy itself, it 
is so hideously improbable that it heightens the 
belief that “ Torriba” is, after all, a joke. There is 
an interesting appendix, giving us a graphic account 
of the agonies suffered by those who are stung by 4 
certain poisonous fish. The fish plays its part in 
“Torriba”; but the reader must discover for himself 
for whose punishment it is employed. 

Theauthorof “ His Excellency’s English Governess” 
has given us an excellent story, which, in addition to 
its merits as a novel, has the special advantage of 
presenting to us new scenes and unusual types of 
character. ‘“ His Excellency” himself is Azim Bey, 
the ten-year-old son of the Pasha of Baghdad, and 
a most quaint and amusing personage he is, albeit 
he is in many respects, and in the literal sense of 
the word, a little terror. Brought up amid the 
servile surroundings of the harem, filled with a deep 
sense of his own importance and of the natural 
superiority of his sex, cunning and suspicious, 48 
befits one against whose life a dozen monstrous 
plots have been woven under his father’s roof, he 
is as unlike the average English boy as any human 
being could be. It is this strange little creature 
whom Miss Cecil Anstruther undertakes to educate 
from his tenth to his fifteenth year. Unluckily for 
Miss Anstruther, on her way out to Baghdad she 
wins the susceptible heart of Charlie Egerton, whose 
cousin, Lady Haig, is the wife of the English Consul- 
General at Baghdad. We say unluckily, not because 
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there is anything objectionable about Charlie 
Egerton himself, but because his love for Cecil, 
even before it is reciprocated, causes that young 
lady @ great deal of inconvenience and some real 
peril. Little Azim Bey is, as we have seen, the 
object of certain murderous plots in his father’s 
harem. He has been selected to be the Pasha’s heir, 
and, as a natural consequence, his own mother being 
dead, he is at the mercy of the mothers of the 
Pasha’s other children. Cecil, as his governess, is, 
in a certain sense, also his protector, and it is 
pleasant to see how the unsophisticated English 
girl tries to ward off from her pupil the invisible 
but deadly dangers by which he is surrounded. 
Some of these dangers are moral rather than 
physical, and it is a terrible moment for the gover- 
ness when she discovers that her little pupil, despite 
his quaint childlike ways, has a mind steeped in the 
corruption of the Boulevards. But material as well 
as moral poison is employed against the young Bey, 
and more than once he and his governess have a 
parrow escape from the traditional cup of coffee. 
So long as they stand together, however, they 
escape without serious harm. It is when Azim 
becomes jealous of Dr. Egerton’s manifest devotion 
to the governess that the real danger comes in. 
The young Turk, beneath his veneer of civilisation, 
cherishes all the savage instincts of a despotic race ; 
and with him, as with most of his kind, to be jealous 
of a man is to desire the death of the offender. So 
Azim, who means to keep his dear English governess 
to himself, enters into desperate plots against the 
life of her lover, and all but succeeds in carrying 
them out. The story, it will be seen, is one of 
adventure, as well as of character, and the adven- 
tures are not only well told but have a certain spice 
of novelty about them which adds to the attractive- 
ness of the book. It can be recommended as a very 
amusing, a very entertaining, and a thoroughly 
wholesome tale. 

Mr. R. E. Forrest, to whom in bygone days we 
owed that admirable tale of the Indian Mutiny, 
entitled “ The Touchstone of Peril,” has contributed 
to the “ Little Novels” of Mr. Fisher Unwin, under 
the name of “ The Bond of Blood,” a striking study 
of Indian native life long before the mutiny or the 
supersession of ‘‘ John Company.” It illustrates the 
duties laid in old days upon the public fanctionary 
known as “the herald.” In those times, before 
English law had been substituted for native custom, 
when a borrower entered into a bond, it had, before 
it became really effective, to be sealed by the herald 
with the sign of the bloody dagger. This meant 
that in the event of the borrower failing to pay his 
debt at the appointed time, the task of collecting 
it was committed to the herald, and, in the event of 
the borrower still refusing to pay, the herald was 
bound to present himself at the debtor’s house, and 
there, after having given due notice of his intention, 
he had to kill himself publicly. The popular belief 
was that the shedding of innocent blood in this 
fashion necessarily brought unending misfortune 
upon the offender and his family, and it was rarely 
indeed that the herald was called upon to make 
sacrifice of himself in this fashion. Mr. Forrest's 
story deals with one of the rare exceptions to the 
rule, and its interest depends upon the light it 
— on a bygone chapter in the social life of 

Ndia, 

_“The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent” deals 
With the old, old story of mesmerism and hypnotic 
Suggestion. Innocent persons commit atrocious 
crimes at the bidding of a scoundrel who possesses 
the modern equivalent of “the evil eye.” It is also 
§ story in which we make the acquaintance of a 
quite unusual number of men and women who are 
0 simple, not to say silly, that any scoundrel, how- 
ever clumsy, aud even without the aid of hypnotism, 
might have befooled them at his will. It is un- 
necessary to enter into the details of the p!ot beyond 
‘aying that they are of the usual character. The 
lover of the beautiful heroine is accused of forgivg a 




















































































cheque. The real forger was, of course, the hypnotic 
villain, who had compelled his victim to take the 
cheque to the bank to be cashed. During the 
innocent young man’s imprisonment the villain 
hypnotises the heroine, and compels her to become 
the wife of an aged and odious miser whose wealth 
he covets. He is also on the point of compelling her 
to murder her particularly objectionable husband 
when justice arrives in the shape of the imprisoned 
bank clerk, who has now completed his sentence, 
and who appears upon the scene in time to convict 
the hypnotist, though not to save the life of the 
miser. He is rewarded for his sufferings with the 
hand of the widow, the beautiful heroine, now 
happily set free from the influence of the villain. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Tue Child: Its Spiritual Nature” is the title of a book that 
kindles expectations which it can searcely be said to fulfil. Mr. 
King Lewis is an enthusiast, and in these desultory and, as it 
seems to us, inadequate and sentimental chapters he discusses, 
with the help of a wide array of illustrative anecdotes—some of 
which are admirable and others paltry—the mental, moral, and 
spiritual attributes of childhood. He writes from an earnest, 
and indeed from a deeply religious, standpoint ; but we are bound 
to add that the book makes a greater parade of moral vision than 
is justified by its actual contents. We are quite prepared to 
admit the truth of the assertion that the study of the child to be 
educated grows more interesting as education itself, both in its 
principles and methods, assames more and more the character of 
a modern, and we might almost add an exact, science. We fail, 
however, to discover much that is helpful in the interpretation 
of child-life in these pages, though now and then the author 
contrives to say some things which are both true and beautiful. 
His treatise as a whole, however, strikes us as both cloudy and 
inconclusive, and far too much space is occupied by quotations 
from all sorts of people and stories of children which, though 
often amusing and sometimes pathetic, are of slender account 
when regarded in the light of the central aim of the book. One 
of the best anecdotes occurs in a passage in which Mr. King 
Lewis is dealing with the fact that training is necessary to make 
a child a dissembler, and in this connection he relates an incident 
which we do not remember to have encountered elsewhere :— 
“ Comparing notes with the young Prince of Asturias, afterwards 
King of Spain, the French Prince Imperial one day asked him 
what lesson he found it hardest to learn. ‘It is,’ said the futura 
King of Spain dismally, ‘not to langh when I am amused at the 
theatre.’ ‘ They let me laugh as much as [ like,’ said the Prince 
Imperial ; ‘ but what I don’t like is to be obliged to smile and 
look pleasant to men whom I know are my father’s enemies.’ 
He was specially alluding to Count Bismarck, who had come on 
a visit to Napoleon III. at Plombiéres, and had been received 
with a cordiality which the boy knew to be more apparent than 
real.” Stories of this kind occur too seldom, and the quality of 
the majority is of much less merit. Mr. King Lewis's enthusiasm, 
in fact, is not always according to knowledge, and his diffuse 
sentimental comments grow wearisome by repetition. 

There are some hard knocks in Olive Schreiner’s summa 
of “ The Political Situation” as it exists at the moment in Sout 
Africa. Stress, for instance, is laid on the fact that colonisation 
by the British people is not the same thing as colonisation by 
the Chartered Company. “The first is supposed to have as its 
object the development of the people it takes under its rule, and 
the planting of a free and untrammelled branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race upon the land; the aim of the Chartered Company is 
to make wealth out of land and people.” The author of “ The 
Story of an African Farm” is scarcely likely to be suspected of 
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undue partisanship in the direction of the Boers. She argues, 
however, in these pages that South Africa as a whole, and the 
English-speaking race at large, would have lost less by the 
civilisation of the new territories under the auspices of the Boer 
Government than under that of the Chartered Company. Olive 
Schreiner admits that the Boer is seldom just to the aborigines 
of a country which he annexes, though she declines to add 
that the blacks tend to disappear faster under his sway than 
under that of other white men. However that may be, the rule 
of the Boer Republie—so far, at least, as Europeans are con- 
cerned—is described in these pages as in almost every respect 
healthy and natural. As a matter of fact, Pretoria is to-day 
more English than Cape Town, and in thirty or forty years it 
seems likely that racial distinctions will be softened almost to 
the point of obliteration. ‘ The incoming streams of English- 
uilien men and women will slowly but continuously mingle 
themselves with the body of earlier settlers, and in forty years’ 
time, whether we wish it or do not, there will be no Boer or 
Englishman as such in South Africa—only the great South 
African people, speaking the English tongue, following English 
precedents, and as closely united to England as Australia or 
Canada.” This process of assimilation had begun long before 
gold and diamond speculators invaded the region between the 
Transvaal and the Zambesi, and it would not be arrested if 
every representative of the Kaffir crew on the Stock Exchange 
was banished to-morrow. Whatever may be said against the 
Boers, they at least have always held that when new lands were 
annexed the soil ought to be apportioned fairly among the men 
who came personally to take possession and to labour on it with 
their wives and families. Rare minerals have not, it is true, 
been regarded by the Boers as the property of the man in 
whose land they were found, but they have at least been treated 
as the property of the whole community. “In States founded 
in this manner the land and its wealth tended to be distributed 
with tolerable equality throughout the commanity. This will 
never be in Rhodesia. By the time the mass of men enter the 
country they will find everything of valae—mines, fertile lands, 
town properties—all in the hands of a small knot of men 
bended top the leaders of the Chartered Company, consisting, in 
part, of persons who have never seen South Africa, such as the 
Duke of Fife and others.” It is surely unjust that the 
Chartered Company should “ retain the right to levy a tribute 
of fifty per cent. on all precious stones and minerals found in 
the entire territory,” as well as to obtain ee advance 
of a more natural settlement of the land—of whatever is 
valuable in the country. The outlines of a constructive policy 
are shadowed forth in the closing pages of this vigorous 
analysis of the political situation; and much daylight is cast on 
affairs in Rhodesia of a kind which ought not to escape the 
attention of the South African Committee just appointed v the 
House of Commons. 

Several small books which scarcely call for more than 
passing remark have also reached us within the last few days. 
The place and power of “The Presbyterian Churches” in 
modern Christendom is admirably set forth in Mr. Ogilvie’s 
brief manual. Nowhere is it possible to obtain in anything 
like the same compass so clear and authoritative an array of 
historical facts and ecclesiastical statistics, and the volume has 
the additional advantage of being bright and readable. Mr. 
Renwick Seager’s excellent political handbook entitled “ Notes 
on Registration ” has passed into a seventh edition. It explains 
in a popular form the practical requirements of the law in regard 
to the registration of those qualified to vote under the Franchise 
Act, 1884; the Registration Act, 1885; the County Electors 
Act, 1888; and the Local Government Act, 1894. It also gives 
a digest of all the cases on appeal during the last twelve years. 
Liberal committees and workers all through the kingdom will 
find many valuable details in this lucid and well-arranged 
manual.—A school-book which has passed into its twenty-eighth 
edition, like “Skertchley’s Physical Geography,” needs little 
commendation. The present edition has, however, it is onl 
right to add, been revised and brought up to date by Mr. J. i. 
Howell, of King’s College, and the manual is now more than 
ever adapted to the needs of those who are preparing for 
examinations in the Civil Service Department.—The Latin text 
of “The Adelphi of Terence,” with an English critical intro- 
duction and copious notes, has just been added to the “ Univer- 
sity Tutorial Series.” As usual, the actual needs of students 
have been kept steadily in view. 

Mr. Stebbing, who is examiner in “ Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy” to the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, has just 
publ shed a text-book for students on that subject, written with 
the fulness of knowledge and practical skill of an expert. 
Navigation is defined in these pages as that science by means 
of which the place of a ship on the sea, and her course to or 
from any given point, are determined. Within the scope of 
this general definition lie the effect of winds, currents, tides, 
and local magnetic influences. Mr. Stebbing begins at the 
beginning by explaining the two methods by which a ship’s 
course at sea may be ascertained. ‘The more ordinary method 
consists in the application of the common rules of plane 
trigonometry, the necessary angles and cistances being supplied 
by means of the compass and log-line; the other way is by 
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means of astronomical observations, treated by the rules of 
——- trigonometry. The earlier chapters explain the morg 
elementary aspects of the science of navigation; those parts of 
it, in short, which do not require a knowledge of astronomica} 
definitions. Afterwards, the more advanced definitions are 
given, the method of constructing diagrams in nautical 
astronomy is explained, and this is followed by a discussion 
of time at sea, Greenwich date, adjustments of the sextant, 
meridian passages, longitude, latitude, compass errors, the day's 
reckoning at sea, and Sumner’s method—which came into vogue 
at the beginning of the Queen’s reign—of obtaining a ship's 
exact position. Several intricate problems of navigation ars 
also dealt with, and many diagrams, tables, and calculations of 
real assistance to those who aspire to a scientific knowledge of 
seamanship are given wherever Mr. Stebbing’s experience in 
teaching has shown them to be necessary. 

The “Imperial Commission for the Nijai Novgorod 
Exhibition” has caused to be prepared a guide-book which 
will be simply indispensable to the average English visitor 
to the town, the fair, and the exhibition. The detailed informa. 
tion under these three heads is prefaced by an interesting 
account of the history of the Volga districts. The Russiag 
Government seems to have used all its autocratic powers to 
make this great show attractive, and the intelligent British 
trader could hardly spend his holiday more profitably than in a 
pilgrimage to this meeting- place of East po West, of Old and 
New. The Old Russia will afford him most entertainment; 
the New Russia will serve to put him on his mettle. Happy 
he if he should find that he has awakened in time to the 
seriousness of our trade prospects in that direction. This little 
volume, which contains several maps and a number of illustrations, 
will much facilitate the process of enlightenment. 
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